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THE WEEK. 


—_~e—_ 


THE most startling event of the 
week has been the remarkable 
majority of sixty for the second 
reading of the Bill repealing the 
“perpetual Coercion Act” of 1887. By a dramatic 
coincidence this division took place on the seventh 
anniversary of the day on which the second reading 
of the Coercion Act was carried; that day having 
been chosen for the publication in the Times of the 
first of Pigott’s forgeries. The whirligig of time has 
certainly brought in its revenges on this occasion. 
The largeness of Wednesday’s majority in favour of 
the repeal of the Act was due to the numerous Con- 
servative abstentions, a significant commentary upon 
the attitude of the New Toryism towards the Coer- 
cionist policy. We may fairly regard this division as 
a death-blow to the hateful system under which Mr. 
Balfour administered Ireland. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Morley introduced his 
Evicted Tenants Bill in a lucid and straightforward 
speech. All candid and competent men who examine 
the proposal must admit that it is a most skilful 
and earnest effort to deal with a problem of 
peculiar difficulty. It is not a perfect measure, 
in the sense that in face of certain conceivable 
contingencies it may fall short of dealing ade- 
quately with every case; but these are contin- 
gencies which are extremely unlikely to arise, 
and the Bill at any rate goes as far in principle 
to meet the difficulty as it is possible for law to go. 
Some amendment may be made in Committee, but 
in the main the Bill is such that no Minister who 
honestly desired to heal this open sore in Irish 
agrarian life could devise a better. Briefly, it pro- 
vides for a court of arbitration which will settle the 
quarrel between the evicted tenants and their land- 
lords, and arrange for the reinstatement of the 
tenants either on terms of purchase under Mr. 
Balfour's Land Act or on terms of fair rent under 
Mr. Gladstone's Land Act of 1880. Where a so-called 

planter” tenant has come into the occupation of an 
— farm, the arbitrators will approach the 
ye With an offer of compensation —half 
. Which is to be paid by the Court and half by 
a evicted tenant—to induce him to relinquish the 
i ancy. If the planter does not consent to re- 

‘nquish, the transaction ends there. 





. a is the chief difficulty of the measure—that 


“comes powerless in cases in which the planter is 





unwilling to co-operate. But the law is, and must 
remain, powerless in such a case. The only other 
thing it might do would be to evict the planter. But 
you can only evict now for non-payment of rent in 
Ireland, and so long as the planter pays his rent he 
stands on an indefeasible right. Moreover, as Mr. 
Balfour well said, you cannot cure the mischief 
produced by one eviction by carrying out another. 
We quite admit that many of the tenants whose 
land is occupied by planters are amongst the most 
deserving cases, and, moreover, the planter, through 
the accidents of the struggle, has become possessed, 
for nothing, of a valuable tenant-right which was in 
equity the property of the evicted tenant. Some- 
thing might legally be done towards assisting such 
tenants, either by compensating them for their 
tenant-right or otherwise; and in this direction an 
amendment, if it be feasible, would be welcome. 
Our own impression is that this difficulty will prove 
exceedingly minute. There are, Mr. Sexton estimates, 
only about a hundred planter-tenants in all in Ire- 
land. Most, if not all, of these will be very glad of 
the generous terms the Bill allows them; while, 
apart from these hundred cases, the relief to a 
painful situation which the measure provides is 
immense. It is so admirable from the point of view 
of the landlords of the evicted holdings that we 
shall expect, notwithstanding the gentlemen who 
spoke on Thursday evening, a consensus of reason- 
able landlord opinion in its favour. 





THE Budget introduced by Sir William Harcourt 
on Monday night bids fair to prove one of the most 
important financial statements ever submitted to the 
House of Commons. Sir William had to show that 
there was a deficit of £170,000 on the revenue for 
last year, notwithstanding the fact that the national 
income had reached the enormous total of £91,133,000. 
For the coming year the estimated expenditure was 
£95,458,000, and the estimated revenue £90,956,000. 
There was thus a deficit of £4,502,000, for which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to provide. This 
he did by appropriating £2,123,000 from the New 
Sinking Fund, in order to pay the Naval Defence 
Act debt, by adopting a new scale of graduated 
death duties, by adding a penny to the Income Tax, 
but making such increased abatements on the smaller 
incomes as practically to return four-fifths of the 
additional tax, by adding sixpence a gallon to the 
duty on spirits, and sixpence a barrel to that on 
beer. By these changes he estimates that the 
revenue will be increased by nearly £4,800,000, and 
that there will consequently be a surplus on the year 
of £291,000. 
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WE discuss elsewhere the financial aspects of the 
Budget. It has been received with remarkable 
popular favour ; even the Tory newspapers have had 
little or nothing to urge against Sir William 
Harcourt’s proposals, the chief criticisms proceeding 
from those who represent the interests of real estate. 
The brewers do not seem to regard the increased 
beer duty with any serious disfavour. But there is 
reason to believe that attempts will be made to 
create an agitation in Ireland against the proposed 
increase of the duty on spirits. Whether any of the 
Irish Nationalist members will be induced to join in 
this movement is more than doubtful, but probably 
Mr. Redmond and his party will oppose this part of 
the Government proposals. For the rest, so far as 
present appearances go, the Budget seems likely to 
strengthen the position of the Ministry. 


THE debate on the Scotch Committee was resumed 
on Tuesday, when the greater part of the evening 
was wasted in speeches that were, to a large extent, 
deliberately obstructive. An amendment by Mr. 
Balfour was rejected by a majority of thirty-three, 
but the Tories refused to allow the debate to close 
after this division, and it had accordingly to be 
adjourned till yesterday afternoon. It is time that 
the attention of the public was directed to the 
deliberate and very cunning fashion in which the 
Opposition is trying to embarrass the Government by 
means of obstruction. The strong rebuke adminis- 
tered by the Speaker last Friday with regard to 
Major Rasch’s motion on agricultural distress will 
probably put an end, for a time, to the abuse of the 
right of moving the adjournment of the House. But 
there are other modes in which time can be wasted, 
and it is quite evident that the Opposition is just as 
anxious now as it was during the Home Kule debates 
to obstruct public business and prevent any progress 
being made with Government measures. It looks, 
therefore, as though the strong hand would again be 
needed in order to crush this conspiracy. 





Lorp SALispuRY addressed the “ Grand Habita- 
tion” of the Primrose League on that singularly 
fatuous anniversary, Primrose Day, which happened 
this year to fall on last Thursday. His speech was 
chiefly notable for an elaborate consideration of the 
question of the House of Lords, in regard to which 
he repeated his favourite contention that if you 
touch the House of Lords in the way of reform, the 
result can only be to strengthen it, and strengthen it 
at the expense of the supremacy of the House of 
Commons. This is the menace which Lord Salisbury 
always delights to hold before our constitutional 
reformers. But, as we have often shown, the menace 
is based on a misconception of what anti-House-of- 
Lords Radicals have in their minds. We have no 
intention either of attempting the abolition of the 
House of Lords as an historical structure on the one 
hand, or of advocating methods of reform which we 
quite see could only make it more reputable and 
more powerful on the other. Our aim is to weaken 
the House of Lords, to render it harmless, by removing 
its veto, and thus ending its capacity for thwarting 
the work of the Representative Chamber. This is 
the practical reform, and the one, moreover, which 
moves in the direction of the whole historic tendency 
of the Constitution. 





THE appeal addressed to the Primate by a large 
body of clergy for guidance and support in their 
effort to extricate the Church of England from the 
dangers arising from the attitude her leaders have 
taken up towards the Parish Councils Act, is a timely, 
much-needed, and forciblereminder of theduties of her 
officers in civic life. Both by reason of her Establish- 
ment, and still more from the associations and atmo- 
sphere which usually surround her higher dignitaries, 
she is constantly thrown as a corporate body into 
a position of antagonism to necessary reform, and 





LT 
made to exhibit a collective selfishness and obstryc 
tiveness which are in lamentable contrast to we 
spiritual aims. She is now strongest, as a rule, in the 
new and poor urban districts, where she is under 
greatest pressure and least hampered by the associa. 
tions of Establishment. It used to be the boast of 
the defenders of her present constitution that it 
secured “an educated man in every parish.” We do 
not much expect—looking at the recent debates in 
the House of Lords—that those of her clergy who 
have thus shown themselves awake to her responsi. 
bilities will get much help from the Bench of Bishops 
But at least they are conscious of their duties them. 
selves, and prepared to carry them out. 


THE list of signatures is notable for some cop. 
spicuous absences—such as Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Hadden, of Bishopsgate. It contains many well. 
known names we should have expected to find, Cry 
those of the Deans of Winchester and Hereford, 
Canon Scott-Holland, Prebendary Eyton, Mr. Frome 
Wilkinson, Mr. Stubbs, Mr. Tuckwell, the Head. 
Master of Haileybury and the late Master of 
Selwyn; but many of the signatories have been, or 
should be, strong Conservatives by association or 
tradition ; or else, so far as the general public 
knows, they have taken little or no active part 
in party politics. Canon Furse, Mr. Rawnsley, Mr. 
Horsley, Mr. E. B. Ottley, belong, we think, to the 
latter category; Mr. Llewelyn Davies is still 
a Liberal, but he is a strong Unionist; Mr. G. W. 
Gent was thrown overboard by the Church party 
in Chelsea at the last School Board election because 
he had shown overmuch respect for the interests of 
education ; Mr. Adderley is the son of a Conservative 
ex-Minister ; Mr. Reaney was once a Nonconformist 
pastor. The list is thus quite non-political in char- 
acter; and while the universities and the head- 
masters are well if not numerously represented, its 
most satisfactory feature is the great number of 
working parochial clergy. 





A VERY notable movement was launched on its 
career on Wednesday, when the Irish Agricultural 
Society was founded at a meeting in Dublin. The 
principal object of this movement, which is to 
organise the Irish agricultural industry on co- 
operative lines, we explained at some length in our 
issue of March 10th last, in an article on Mr. Horace 
Plunkett’s reply to “X” in the Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Plunkett is the chief promoter of the scheme, 
and nothing is more remarkable than the success he 
has had in enlisting Irishmen of all shades of political 
opinion in support of it. He himself is Unionist 
member for South Dublin; but both Mr. Sexton and 
Mr. Redmond backed him up with telegrams of sym- 
pathy on Wednesday. The Parnellite Lord Mayor 
was on the platform. Archbishop Walsh and Lord 
Iveagh sent approving letters. Lord Cloncurry spoke 
at the meeting, as did Mr. Christopher Reddington, & 
Nationalist landlord, and Mr. James Byrne, a very 
representative Nationalist tenant-farmer, who 
the honour of being removed from the Commission of 
the Peace during Mr. Balfour’s Coercion régime. An 
Irish movement which unites for a common effort 
Nationalist and Unionist, Protestant and Catholic, 
landlord and tenant, may be said at the least to start 
auspiciously. We have ourselves a high opinion 
of the economic possibilities of Mr. Plunkett's scheme, 
which has behind it the sanction of practical success 
on a small scale already in Ireland, and of success OD 
a large scale in continental countries—in fact, it > 
because they had such a weapon in their hand tha 
the Danish and Norman farmers have been able 10 
recent years to inflict such a disastrous compen 
on the Irish butter trade. We recommend Eng os 
agriculturists to watch this movement, for we believe 
it will help to solve some of the problems which ‘this 
conditions of agriculture are giving rise to 
country. 
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memenna 
THE interview between King Humbert 
and the correspondent of the Figaro, on 
which we commented at length last 
week, seems to have done remarkably little in the 
way of reconciling the two countries, after all. The 
French Press unanimously declares that Italy must 
make the first move, even in the economic negotia- 
tions; and it does not appear that even in these the 
concessions France is prepared to make will be of 
much service. That Italy will not make the first 
move, however, is indicated not only by the Agrarian 
Congress now in session in Rome—an ultra-Protec- 
tionist body, containing 113 Deputies-—but still 
more by the remarkable article published by Signor 
(rispi’s organ, the Riforma, at the end of last week. 
After casting doubts on the accuracy of the report 
of the interview, the article winds up by saying 
that the criticisms of the French Press happily can- 
not apply to a King who always maintains the 
reserve imposed on him by the Constitution. In 
short, the King reigns and Signor Crispi governs— 
constitutional enough, no doubt, but in the case of 
Italy it is news all the same. We do not know if it 
js true, as reported, that Signor Crispi knew nothing 
of the interview till after it had taken place, and 
that the article is a lesson to the King in consti- 
tutional law. There certainly is a verisimilitude about 
the hypothesis. 


ABROAD. 


THE naval scare in France is acute enough to 
satisfy even M. Clemenceau and put our Jingoes to 
shame. The informal report of the sub-committee 
which has been examining matters at Toulon makes 
grave charges of negligence against the officials, 
declares that the torpedo-boats are seriously defec- 
tive and totally without crews, and that the Magenta 
would capsize if struck, and could not use her guns 
inagale. Wein England have our own scandals and 
scares ; but we are an illogical nation, and expect to 
come through somehow in spite of all blundering. But 
the French are logical, and therefore the discovery 
ofa serious defect in system is far more depressing 
to them than it would be to us. 





THE French Budget this year appears to be 
somewhat of the same character as our own—a 
democratic and lower-middle-class Budget, with a 
variety of ingenious expedients to eliminate an 
awkward deficit and lessen and equalise the pressure 
of taxation. The success of the conversion of Rente 
reduces a possible deficit of 139 million francs to 
only 71 millions. This is covered partly by 35 million 
francs (in round numbers) of fresh revenue, and 
partly by an elaborate series of measures designed 
to reduce the burden imposed on the State by the 
guarantees of interest on the railways. The fresh 
revenue comes mainly out of a readjustment of taxa- 
tion, which increases the taxation on real property, 
but replaces the door and window tax—one would 
think oneself in the pre-Revolutionary period—by a 
tax on occupiers according to their rental, graduated 
and varying in different places, and taking into 
account the number of children in a family. Perhaps 
tis meant to provide a much-needed stimulus to 
Population. There is, besides, a so-called tax on 
“tvants, also partly graduated, but, in fact, 
calculated on rental as well. Both these, in idea, 

ough not in form, are legacies from the first 
Revolution. A curious item, brought out in some of 
“ie comments, is that rental in France is only a 
‘*eventh, on an average, of the householder’s total ex- 
renditure—not a sixth, as in our own middle classes. 

¢ difference, we suspect, is spent on the pleasures 
ofthe table. A new feature in this Budget is grants in 
id of Friendly Societies—a form of old-age pension 
Which seems to present fewer difficulties than most. 
the whole the Budget seems to merit the com- 
mendations lavished on it by no less an authority 
M. Léon Say. 
he housekeepe 


wiudon, they should 
~~ ate depriving 








Ts are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wages 





THE Tobacco Tax, which has been an unconscion- 
able time dying, met its fate in the Committee of 
the Reichstag on Wednesday, and the session 
closed on Thursday afternoon. Its last week has 
been marked by two notable proposals. The 
first, a ridiculous scheme of the “ Agrarians,” 
would have made imported cereals a Government 
monopoly, and, in consequence, fixed a minimum 
price for grain. It was opposed by the Chancellor 
on the ground that it would involve a breach 
of faith with Russia—which is hardly an argument 
likely to improve the temper of the Agrarians— 
and defeated by 159 to 46. The second, a Bill 
for enabling the Jesuits to return to Germany and 
reside there as an Order, was carried by 168 to 145— 
the Catholic Centre and other Catholic groups, the 
Socialists, and the Liberals, furnishing most of the 
support, and the Conservatives and National Liberals 
the opposition. The Alsatians and Socialists voted 
for it as a protest against the exceptional legislation 
from which they have been the greatest sufferers in 
the past. The Federal Council will throw out the 
Bill; and even the fact that it has passed the 
Reichstag will hardly revive the waning forces of 
the Centre party, whose weakness is ascribed to 
constant clerical interference. 





THE opposition to the Hungarian Civil Marriage 
Bill has completely collapsed in the Lower House, 
and the Upper House is expected to pass the Bill. 
At any rate, the Government is now strengthened 
for the conflict, and the “party of independence” 
and Count Apponyi’s followers come very badly out 
of the struggle. But the worst sufferers in prestige 
are the Ultramontanes. However, perhaps they will 
manage to take their revenge by-and-by. 





THE great Parliamentary struggle in Italy is 
to begin this afternoon, and promises to be ex- 
tremely acute. The report of the Committee on the 
financial proposals of the Ministry accepts them, 
indeed, in the main; but it reproves the Government 
for its lavish use of Royal decrees, it offers a great 
deal of criticism of details, it strongly condemns the 
reduction of interest on the debt, and, most of all, it 
proposes to limit the expenditure on the army and 
navy to 310 million francs, suggesting that 220 
millions be spent on the former and the remaining 
ninety on the latter. Signor Crispi, on the other hand, 
positively refuses any such economies; he will not hear 
of discussing the schemes for raising revenue until 
the Chamber has voted the expenditure he demands ; 
and only after the Budget proposals are dealt with 
will he press his demand for full powers. But he 
does intend to press it—promising meanwhile that 
the powers shall only be used to reform the public 
service—and these powers are to be very full indeed ; 
for the Committee which is to assist him is only to be 
advisory, and is not even to vote. He is reluctant to 
dissolve, and—though he has had to apologise for 
some of his strongest expressions—it is clear that 
either the Chamber or the Ministry will have to go. 
Unfortunately, the going of the Chamber may be 
by prorogation ; and Signor Crispi, meanwhile, may 
get his powers by Royal decree. 





A PILGRIMAGE of magnitude unexampled since 
the days of the Crusades is now in progress from 
Spain to Rome. The pilgrims, it is true, travel in 
detachments by steamer direct—at trifling fares, or 
at the entire cost of certain wealthy promoters of 
the movement—and their total number is stated to 
be 15,000. We can hardly wonder that such a 
demonstration should have provoked the anti- 
“clerical” mob of Valencia last week, or that 
the keenest anxiety should be felt by the 
Italian Government as to the possible conse- 
quences to the peace of Rome. Not only may 
Anarchists from the hot-bed of anarchy be disguised 
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as pilgrims, but a single cheer for the Pope-King from 
anyone of the fifteen thousand might be enough 
to provoke ariot. French pilgrims, on a recent occa- 
sion, though far better educated and more intelligent, 
could not manage to keep the peace. These Spanish 
pilgrims come from remote districts, have their own 
distorted ideas of the position of the Pope under the 
Italian Government, and have probably no idea of 
the mines that a single incautious utterance may ex- 
plode. If all goes well, they and their leaders will 
deserve the highest credit. Meanwhile the pilgrimage 
is noticeable as an illustration of the kind of diffi- 
culty in which the Italian Government is involved by 
the presence of the Pope on its soil. 





THE naval part of the insurrection in Brazil is 
over—brought to an end by the dissensions among 
the leaders, of which a good deal was heard some time 
ago. The Aquidaban has been sunk, perhaps by mis- 
take; the rest of the insurgent squadron is deserted 
by its crews, and taken possession of by the Argentine 
Government; and although it is not clear what has 
become of the secessionist armies of which we heard 
such favourable accounts from the Southern pro- 
vinces last week, the collapse of the fleet, at any 
rate, reduces their movement to a purely local war- 
fare. The United States Government has intervened 
on behalf of the captured insurgents, with good 
prospects of success. In Argentina the gold premium 
is rising, and that is apt to be a storm-signal ; but, 
after all, railway stocks have been rising too. Other 
indications are not vouchsafed to the British in- 
vestor, save that the Times correspondent reiterates 
his prophecies of evil. The coming difficulties between 
Chili and Peru, arising out of the choice to be made 
between them by the provinces of Arica and Tacna, 
ceded to Chili after the war ten years ago, have 
been deferred by the postponement of the requisite 
plébiscite till October next. 


“THE Unpublished Letters of Count 
LITERATURE, Cavour to Madame de Circourt” will be 
SCIENCE, etc. ready for publication by Messrs. Cassell 
and Company in a few days. It will 
be remembered that the Countess de Circourt was 
well known a generation ago as one of the last of 
those ladies whose drawing-rooms played so im- 
portant a part in French—it may almost be said in 
Kuropean—society and politics. A Russian by birth, 
she married a French nobleman of great learning 
and culture. With her husband she belonged to the 
Liberal-Catholic school of Lacordaire and Mont- 
alembert, but her friends were of all schools in 
politics and religion. Her name appears in the 
memoirs of Mme. Swetchine, Mme. Mohl, and others 
who like herself knew how to bring together all 
sorts of persons on the common ground of intellectual 
eminence. Of all her friends and correspondents, 
none were more eminent than the great statesman 
to whom Italy owes her existence as a kingdom, 
and whose fame, even after the lapse of thirty 
years, makes welcome auy addition to our knowledge 
of him. 





THE electric railway train is very slow in coming. 
The unfortunates who use the “ Underground ” and 
other lines we wot of must console themselves with 
the assurance that progress is really being made, and 
that when the new motor is perfected there will be a 
great revolution both in the comfort and speed of 
travel. With our present locomotives there is 
practically a limit to speed which cannot, in the 
nature of the engines, be exceeded. With electricity, 
on the other hand, there seems no reason why such 
high velocities as 100 to 150 miles per hour should 
not be attained. Various methods have been adopted 
in electric traction for the transmission of the cur- 
rent. Thin aérial wires are to be employed on a new 
St. Louis and Chicago electric railway, which will 
have a length of two hundred and fifty miles. The 





el 
line will be divided into twenty-five sections of 
ten miles each, and at the centre of each Will be 
situated the transmitters. The speed that the cars 
are intended to be run at is stated as one hundred 
miles per hour. A very ingenious project of such 4 
high-speed railway we owe to Mr. Boynton, whose ears 
are run on lines one of which is underneath the Car 
and the other above. 


Mr. Davip DupDLEY FIELD, brother of 
OBITUARY. the more famous promoter of the firs 
Atlantic cable, had been leader of the 
New York Bar for nearly half a century. He had 
done a great deal for the codification of the laws ang 
procedure of his State, and had therein afforded ay 
excellent example by which other States were not 
slow to profit. He was a native of Massachusetts, 
but his English ancestry was not, we believe, re. 
mote. Colonel Haywood will be remembered as the 
engineer of Holborn Viaduct and many other City 
improvements of less note. He had had a consider. 
able share in preparing the Main Drainage scheme, 
Mr. F. H. Kerans had represented Lincoln in the 
Conservative interest from 1886 to 1892. Mrs. Lucy 
Rossetti, wife of the well-known author, was daughter 
of Mr. Ford Madox Brown, and herself inherited no 
small share of the family talent. 








ONE VOTE, ONE DAY. 





\ E are not going to discuss the general question 
of registration, or the merits of the Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Morley last week. The man, to what- 
ever party he may belong, who says that our present 
system of Parliamentary registration does not require 
amendment, would say anything. The stupidest of 
Tories knows that the system needs to be reformed, 
and we do not see that any serious defects are to be 
found in the method of reform adopted in the 
Government Bill. Whether it was wise to add to 
that Bill the proviso embodying the principle of “One 
man, one vote,” is a matter upon which we need not 
dwell here. We have expressed our own opinion on 
the subject, and it does not happen to agree with 
that of the Government. But this is a mere question 
of tactics, and on questions of tactics the best of 
friends may differ without offence. All we can say 
is that it is incumbent upon every supporter of the 
Government in the House of Commons to give his 
strenuous support to this Bill now that it has been 
introduced. Even Mr. Redmond, unless he has 
thrown over Home Rule altogether, and taken the 
rather dirty shilling tendered to him by Mr. Balfour, 
ought to be found in the lobby on the side of the 
Government whenever this Bill is under discussion. 
We have not concealed our opinion that a reform of 
the registration laws will tell in favour of the Liberal 
arty. We hold this opinion simply because W 
Believe that such a reform will enable the f 
strength of the constituencies to be brought to the 
poll. It may be nothing more than an amiable 


delusion on our part to suppose that the greater the | 


number who vote the stronger will be the _ 
force. Tories may think otherwise, but, in that 
case, they ought to be as eager for the pass! 
this Bill as we are ourselves. Indeed, we are © 


titled to appeal to every person who wore 2 bunch ot 
pp yp is measure | 
statesman ' 


primroses on Thursday last to stand by th 
as a mark of loyalty to the memory of the 
in whose honour he thus adorned himself. 


Beaconsfield’s political career was singularly — . 
of achievement, but with one great work he has, ub) 


questionably, linked his name upon the Part er | 


history. The work may have been begun by 





e : ts & 
hands, but nobody can forget that it received 1 
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gnishing-touch from Mr. Disraeli. He it was who 
warried the measure which sought to give the vote to 
aery householder in the land, and it is upon this 
act, and this alone, that his reputation as one of the 
great statesmen of our time must rest. Surely his 
fllowers will not be unwilling to render to his 
memory 2 more substantial honour than the wearing 
of a bunch of primroses, by assisting in the work of 
removing from the Franchise Act of 1866 its most 
yrious deficiencies and drawbacks. 

But there is one feature of the new Registration 
Bill that has only a very indirect partisan character, 
and that ought, upon its merits, to be hailed with 
enthusiasm by men of every shade of opinion. We 
refer, of course, to the clause which provides that in 
future a Parliamentary election shall be carried out 
in every part of the United Kingdom on the same 
jay. When Mr. Morley announced that his Bill 
wntained this clause, and when he stated further 
that Saturday was to be the day on which the poll 
of the electorate was thus to be taken, his declaration 
yas received on the Liberal benches with rapturous 
applause. But if that outburst of cheering was 
confined to the Government side of the House, we 
cannot but believe that most of the members of the 
Opposition in their hearts joined in it. Every 
gnsible man, indeed, save possibly those who at 
present make money out of the prolonged agony of 
a General Election, must rejoice at the thought 
that when this Bill becomes law we shall have got 
rid of one of the most intolerable nuisances of our 
present political system. Let anyone recall what 
happened in 1892 if he wishes to understand the 
ugency of the demand for this particular reform. 
The voting on that occasion lasted for three weeks. 
for a full fortnight the result was indeterminate, 
and both sides were kept stretched on the rack of 
suspense. During the whole period the business of 
the country was most seriously interfered with. 
People were, of course, interested in one thing oniy, 
ad until the tale of the ballots was complete, they 
refused to busy themselves about anything else. If 
ve had not been hardened by custom, there is not 
aman amongst us who would not have revolted 
against the usage which imposed this penalty upon 
is. We well remember, during the second week of 
the election, receiving from a distinguished ex- 
Minister of France a letter pathetically appealing to 
is for enlightenment as to the nature of the pheno- 
menon he was witnessing in England. ‘Your 
‘lections,” he wrote, “began on such and such a 
day, and they are still going on. What can be the 
weaning of this? Surely you must be aware of the 
‘ormous advantages of our continental system. We 
tave our first ballots on a particular Sunday, and 
cur second ballots take place, where necessary, a 
lrtnight later. Frenchmen would simply go mad 
f the excitement were to be prolonged for weeks, as 
tis with you. Do you really mean to say that what 
ls happened this year is in accordance with English 
4w and custom ? ”° 

We had, of course, to assure our distinguished 
‘orrespondent that the system which filled him with 
‘wazed incredulity was the time-honoured plan 
inherited by the Englishmen of to-day from their 
ieestors. “Why do you not change it?” was 
“elnstantaneous retort of our logical critic. And 
** must confess that, like most sensible persons, we 
vie his surprise that it was not changed long ago. 
“body who has been in France, for instance, on the 
~) of a General Election, can have failed to be 
— with the enormous advantages of the French 
at the English system. The difference between 
be wy systems is as the difference between a pitched 
“te on the grand scale and a series of isolated 
shes. In France both parties are brought up 



















































to the scratch in the highest state of tension, every 
nerve and every muscle strung to the sticking-point. 
In one fierce day of battle the conflict is decided, and 
within four-and-twenty hours both parties know how 
the die has been cast. 1t happened to the writer of 
this article to be in Paris on that fateful day in 
September, 1877, when the Republic secured its 
great triumph over those who, under cover of Mac- 
Mahon, were conspiring against it. On the evening 
of that day the journalists of Paris met in a large 
room at the Ministry of the Interior to await the 
official returns. As each arrived it was duly an- 
nounced, and the journalists cheered or groaned, 
according to their individual sympathies. That 
morning no man knew for certain how the tide of 
battle would roll. By midnight the streets of Paris 
were filled with a joyous throng, exulting in the 
knowledge that the Republic had been saved. It 
was impossible for an Englishman not to contrast 
this sharp, decisive, dramatic action with the 
shuffling and shambling uncertainties of a General 
Election in this country. But there ought to be no 
need to dwell upon the respective merits of the two 
systems. Every man amongst us, Tory as well as 
Liberal, has groaned under the English system, and 
it will be an unspeakable relief to all when that 
system has been finally abandoned. It is true that 
the abandonment will affect one class among the 
electors. The votaries of the jumping cat, the people 
who always wait to see how the election is going 
before giving their own votes, will be placed at a 
loss. They will have, in fact, to vote for themselves, 
and not, as they usually do, to vote in accordance 
with the will of the majority. We do not pretend 
to say how this will affect either political party. 
Probably, on the balance, it will not affect either. 
But in any case it will not be a bad thing to get rid 
of this cult of the jumping cat; and for this, as for 
all other reasons, we heartily rejoice to think that 
we shall, before long, have conformed in the matter 
of our elections to the universal custom of other 
countries. 








IRELAND ADVANCING. 





HIS is a British session—so, at least, the 
Government proposes. But something higher 
than Governments sometimes disposes ; and, though 
the Irish members acquiesced in the Government 
decision, and did not go into revolt, or threaten 
revolt, the skill with which they take advantage of 
all the forms of the House seems likely to give them 
no small share of the time of the session. They have 
already secured the second reading of two Bills, either 
of which is as important as any Government Bill, 
before any single contentious Government Bill has 
been read a second time; while Mr. Morley has 
obtained for them an order for a select committee 
on the Land Acts, and the first reading of a Bill 
to restore the evicted tenants. Ireland has certainly 
got the best start in the Parliamentary obstacle race ; 
and if the three Bills pass into law, the present 
session will be remembered as scarcely less im- 
portant in Irish history than the session in which 
the Home Rule Bill passed through the House of 
Commons. 
The Land Bill, which was read a second time by 
a majority of 89 on April 11th, and the Land 
Committee, which was obtained in the small hours 
of Monday morning, will help one another, though 
the Irish landlord ant is no longer a party— 
tried to play off the one against the other. The 
Land Bill will stand for consideration in Committee 
on a Wednesday after Whitsuntide (taking pre- 
cedence of other business on that day), and in the 
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meantime the Committee, if it confines itself in a 
business-like way to expert evidence, will probably 
have reported in favour of most of the clauses of the 
Bill. The Committee is appointed to see how far the 
Irish lawyers have by their ingenuity prevented the 
Acts of 1881 and 1887 from securing to the tenants the 
advantages Parliament intended to give. The Bill 
has been drawn, not to establish any new principle, 
but to overrule the more damaging of the decisions 
of the Irish Appeal Court. Parliament intended to 
give the Irish tenant the status of a part-owner of 
his farm at a rent fixed without regard to his own 
improvements. The Courts, proceeding on the legal 
theories of contract stereotyped in the Irish land 
system by the unfortunate Act of 1860, have deprived 
nearly half the Irish tenants of the status Parliament 
tried to give them, and have fixed the rents of the 
other half largely on their own improvements. It 
does not become the dignity of Parliament or the 
interests of the nation to let its legislation be reduced 
to inefficiency in this barefaced manner. 

The Bill to repeal the Crimes Act, which 
was carried—to the grave discontent of the Times 
—by a majority of 60 on Wednesday last, is a 
measure of a different type. This Parliament is 
asked, not to carry the intentions of a past Parlia- 
ment into effect, but to reverse the judgment of the 
last Parliament. If this Bill is not passed, a defeat 
at the General Election will involve consequences to 
many of the Irish members of which English party 
men have had no experience since the Revolution. 
The victorious Unionists will have the power of 
trying them before magistrates removable at 
pleasure on manufactured charges of studious 
vagueness, and imprisoning them in many cases 
without appeal. There ought not to be any possibility 
of the recurrence of such a disgrace to our political 
system. And, putting the politicians for the moment 
aside, the Irish people do not deserve to remain 
under the stigma of perpetual and exceptional 
coercive law. Mr. Morley was able to boast that 
there had not been a single agrarian murder since 
he came into office. The return of agrarian 
outrages during 1893 is a long series of blanks, only 
diversified by a few threatening letters. There is 
less crime of all sorts in Ireland than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. This has been 
achieved under the ordinary law, without recourse to 
the Coercion Act, and even Mr. Carson admitted that, 
given the continuance of the present political sym- 
pathy between the Government and the governed, there 
would never be need of coercion. Mr. Balfour, at 
Bradford, accused Mr. Morley of administering Ire- 
land on Unionist principles. He might with much 
more justice have accused him of legislating for 
Ireland on Unionist principles, for in supporting 
Colonel Nolan’s Bill he was merely carrying out the 
pledges of equal laws which Mr. Pitt made in 1800, 
and the Unionist party made in 1886. He might 
even ask himself whether the political policy which, 
according to the admission of the most accomplished 
instrument of coercion, renders the equality of laws 
possible, is not truer Unionism than his own policy 
of 1887. 

The Evicted Tenants’ Bill, again, which Mr. 
Morley introduced on Thursday, might very fairly 
be taken as a bit of true Unionism. It proposes 
that the British Parliament shall take steps at once 
to remove a social sore which no Government can 
afford to ignore. The Bill is a complicated one, and 
will doubtless be attacked in detail from the most 
opposite standpoints. If it has a fault, it is perhaps 
that, in straining after theoretic perfection, in care- 
fully answering beforehand all the objections which 
could reasonably be urged by his opponents, Mr. 


Morley has made the Bill longer than it need 








otherwise have been. But a more complete 

defensible Bill we have never seen. Our renden 
are familiar with all the conditions of the problem 
The landlord and tenant in Ireland are part-owners of 
the holding. During years of depression—whethe 
the tenant had or had not joined the Plan of Cap. 
paign—the tenant was evicted. In some cases the 
farm has since been taken by another tenant, and 
there Mr. Morley does not propose to interfere 
without the new tenant’s consent. But, in othe 
cases, public opinion has so strongly condemned 
the action of the landlord, that the farm remains 
derelict. No one will take it, and the landlord 
cannot farm it except as ranche land. The inter. 
ference of the State is amply justified by every 
social, political, and economic reason. The evicted 
tenant, who is now maintained by the charity 
of his neighbours within sight of the old farm, 
is, owing to his misery, a standing menace to the 
public peace. The evicting landlord is rendered 
unpopular that the relations between class and class 
throughout the whole country-side are strained, “in 
sympathy,” as they say on the Stock Exchange, 
The farm which ought to grow corn grows thistles, 
Only a knave or a pedant could desire such conditions 
to continue. Mr. Morley proposes that three arbi- 
trators shall have power, if they think the landlord 
has acted unreasonably, to restore the tenant. He 
will be restored at the old rent, but can at once get 
a fair rent fixed, either by the special arbitrators, if 
the landlord consents, or by the Land Commission. 
But if, as is very probable, the landlord thinks the 
relations of landlord and tenant can never be har- 
moniously renewed, the landlord may compel the 
tenant to buy the farm under the Land Purchase Acts, 
at a price to be fixed by the arbitrators. The land- 
lord will in such case receive the whole of the 

urchase-money instead of having to leave the one- 
fifth of it with the Land Commission for eighteen 
years as a guarantee, as other landlords have to do. 
He will also receive a sum not exceeding two years’ 
rent for arrears and costs, one half of which will be 
paid by the tenant, while the other half will be 
provided, not by the British tax-payer, but out of 
the Irish Church fund. The tenant may be ad- 
vanced from the same source an additional sum, not 
exceeding £50, to make his house again habitable. 
Altogether, Mr. Morley’s Bill is a workmanlike 
measure which the landlords will accept (not, of 
course, without some preliminary squabbling), unless 
they are greater fools than we take them for. Ireland 
begins the session well. 








THE BUDGET. 





yey Budget, raising Sir William Harcourt 
to the very first rank amongst Finance 
Ministers,” is the verdict of all impartial men, 
and the statement with which it was introdu 

was one of the clearest to which the House of 
Commons has listened since the time when it was 
accustomed to the charm of Mr. Gladstone's mar- 
vellous expositions. On the existing basis of tax- 
ation the Chancellor of the Exchequer _— 
that the revenue will be only £90,956,000, or @ little 
less than in the past year. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explains that he was thus moderate © 
his estimate, chiefly because half a million paid in 

the miscellaneous revenue last year will not “ 
received this year, and partly because a large _ 
of the income tax being assessed on the — 
incomes of three years, and 1893—a bad gy 
taking the place of 1890—a good year—the wer 
tax must necessarily be somewhat less product! 
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than in the past year. Sir William Harcourt started 
with a deficit of, in round figures, 44 millions. But 
be proceeded at once to reduce this deficit by 
$2,123,000. Under the Imperial Defence Act and 
the Naval Defence Act, various sums, amounting in 
the aggregate to £2,123,000, are now applied to the 
redemption of loans incurred under those two Acts, 
amounting altogether to about 5} millions. The 
redemption is to be completed in two years. Sir 
William Harcourt proposes to withdraw this sum of 
£2,123,000 from the redemption of the loans and apply 
it to defray the current expenditure of the year, and 
at the same time to allocate the new Sinking Fund to 
the redemption of the loans. The new Sinking Fund 
amounts roughly to £1,850,000, and there is a balance 
from that fund of rather more than £1,600,000 from 
last year ; therefore the new Sinking Fund will very 
nearly pay off the loans of 5} millions in the two 
years. And if trade continues to improve and there 
is even a small surplus, the redemption will be com- 
pletely effected. By this means the deficit to be 
covered by fresh taxation is reduced to £2,379,000. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s first proposal is 
to grapple with the long-deferred task of reforming 
the death duties. There are at the present time no 
fewer than five of those duties, and they are levied 
without system or fixed principle, causing the greatest 
bewilderment to those who have to deal with them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes in future 
that there shall be only two such duties: one an estate 
duty leviable upon the capital value of both personal 
and real estate at the same rate; the other a legacy 
and a succession duty leviable upon the amount of 
interest a man is left in estates both real and 
personal, and also at the same rate. The first of 
these duties—the estate duty—is to be graduated. 
Itis to be at the rate of 1 per cent. on estates from 
£100 to £500, 2 per cent. from that up to £1,000, 
3 per cent. up to £10,000, 4 per cent. up to £25,000, 
4} per cent. up to £50,000, 5 per cent. up to £75,000, 
5} per cent. up to £100,000, 6 per cent. up to 
£150,000, 63 per cent. up to £250,000, 7 per cent. 
up to £500,000, 74 per cent. up to a million, and 
8 per cent. upon all estates of over a million. 
Estates under £1,000 will thus pay less than they 
do at present ; estates between £1,000 and £25,000 
will be charged as at present; over £25,000 the 
graduation begins with an increase in taxation. 
When the reform is in complete working order it 
8 estimated that the new duties will yield about 
3} millions per annum; but in the present year 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not expect to 
get more than a million. This sum, however, 
reduces his estimated deficit to £1,379,000. 

The next proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to raise the income tax from 7d. to 8d. 
in the £. The additional penny, if it were levied 
according to the existing system, would give 
£1,780,000. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admits that the owners of real estate are entitled to 
an allowance. At the present time real estate is 
charged to the death duties at lower rates than 
personal property. But, on the other hand, realty 
8 assessed to the income tax at its gross value, 
Whereas other properties are assessed at their net 
values. Now that the death duties are to be made 
exactly the same for realty and personalty, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, following the principles 
ong ago laid down by Mr. Gladstone, acknowledges 
that realty is entitled to a remission in the case of 
the income tax. He proposes to make an allowance 
i the case of land of one-tenth, and in the case of 
ouses of one-sixth; and these allowances will cost 
the Exchequer in the present year about £700,000, 

ucing the estimated yield of the additional 
Penny in the income tax from £1,780,000 to 





£1,080,000. Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to relieve the owners of small incomes. 
At present incomes under £150 a year are en- 
tirely exempt from the tax. But £150 a year is 
a little less than £3 per week, so that working-men 
receiving £3 a week are now liable to the tax. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer desires to free them, 
and therefore he raises the limit of total exemption 
from £150 to £160. Furthermore, at the present 
time those who receive incomes of from £150 to 
£400 are allowed to deduct £120. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposes in future to allow those 
in receipt of incomes between £160 and £400 to 
deduct the full £160; and he goes a step farther by 
allowing those in receipt of incomes between £400 
and £500—who now receive no favour of any kind— 
to deduct £100. The boon thus conferred: upon the 
owners of small incomes is very great indeed. It 
may safely be predicted that, except in the emer- 
gency of a great war, no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the future will go back from what is 
now being done. Therefore the concession may be 
regarded as permanent ; and although it may be said 
that for the moment it does not amount to much 
since the rate will be 8d. instead of 7d., and there- 
fore will absorb, in the case of incomes under £400, 
nearly as much as before, yet it will amount to a 
great deal when the income tax can be reduced to 
7d., or, as we may hope, to 6d.,as soon as the death 
duties begin to yield very large amounts. The con- 
cession made to the recipients of small incomes will 
cost the Exchequer about £750,000, and thus the net 
receipt from the additional penny will be only about 
£330,000, leaving a deficit still to be covered of 
£1,050,000. There is naturally much grumbling at 
the raising of the income tax for the sake of so 
small an amount as this. But it is to be borne in 
mind that the real object is to place our fiscal system 
on a juster and a more defensible basis. The unfair- 
ness to real property, which could be urged if nothing 
were done, is got rid of, and at the same time a ve 
great boon is conferred upon the recipients of sma 
incomes, while it is reasonably to be hoped that in a 
year or two at the outside it will be possible to 
reduce the income tax once more. 

The last proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to add 6d. per gallon to the duty on 
spirits and 6d. per barrel to the duty on beer. The 
additional duty on spirits is estimated to yield 
£760,000, that on beer £580,000, making together 
£1,340,000, which not only covers the remainder of the 
deficit, but leaves an estimated surplus of £291,000. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is of opinion that 
these new spirit and beer duties will not fall upon the 
consumer. It will not be possible, he thinks, to 
raise the price either of the pot of beer or the glass 
of spirits because of so small an addition on the 
barrel and the gallon. Consequently the increased 
taxation will fall upon the trade and not upon the 
general public. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
argues that this is perfectly just. He told the House 
of Commons that if challenged he is in a position 
to show that brewers and distillers are at present 
making enormous profits, that the cost of materials 
has been steadily falling for many years, and there- 
fore, presumably, the total cost of production ; while, 
on the other hand, there has been no decrease in the 
prices charged to the public. The reduction, then, 
in the cost of production has gone to swell the 
profits of the trade; and as that trade is not only 
a luxury but in a certain sense a monopoly, it 
is just that it should be made to contribute 
to the necessities of the State. No reasonable 
man can dispute the argument, we venture to 
think. Of all taxes, those upon drink are the 
most defensible. The final result of the Budget, 
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then, is to divert for about three years the 
new Sinking Fund, amounting roughly to about 
£1,850,000, trom the redemption of old debt to the 
redemption of new debt created under the Imperial 
and the Naval Defence Acts, to add £2,670,000 to 
the taxation, to exempt altogether from the income 
tax incomes under £160 a year, to give additional 
concessions to incomes between that amount and 
£400, and to give an entirely new relief to incomes 
between £400 and £500; furthermore, to remove the 
causes of complaint on the part of real estate owners 
in respect of the income tax; and lastly, while 
equalising the death duties upon real and personal 
estate, to apply in a bold and statesmanlike manner 
to those duties the principle of graduated taxation. 








LORD CROMER AND THE KHEDIVE. 





HE opportunity for Lord Cromer, of which we 
spoke last week, has in a measure been seized. 
Since we wrote the Riaz Ministry has been dismissed, 
Lord Cromer and the Khedive have come together, 
and after, apparently, a very friendly consultation, 
have agreed upon 2 new Prime Minister who has 
already formed his Government. The new Prime 
Minister is Nubar, the most accomplished, the most 
enlightened, and the most experienced of Egyptian 
statesmen. Riaz has gone out amid popular re- 
joicing as Nubar did once before, and Nubar suc- 
ceeds him as Riaz once succeeded Nubar in very 
similar circumstances. The striking parallelism 
and rivalry between these two leading figures in 
Egyptian politics seem destined to continue to the 
end. Nubar’s Cabinet includes Mustapha Fehmy 
Pasha, the present Khedive’s first Prime Minister 
and the victim of the crisis of eighteen months 
ago. But it also includes Fakhry Pasha, Fehmy’s 
superseder whom Lord Cromer compelled the Khedive 
to dismiss. Boutros Pasha, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Mazloum Pasha, the Minister of Finance, 
are Nationalists. Ibrahim Fuad Pasha, the Minister 
of Justice, is as yet a colourless person. What is to 
be thought of this combination and of the situation 
which it signalises ? 

At first sight it looks promising. If the lion and 
the lamb, if Fakhry and Fehmy, lie down together 
in the same Cabinet it is at least a symptom of peace. 
If Lord Cromer and the Khedive meet and, without 
a hitch, settle on a Premier, and that Premier one 
who is now persona grata to England, it is at 
least a sign that conciliation is making some pro- 
gress. Then there is no doubt that Nubar Pasha 
is the ideal man for the occasion. Out of all 
Kgypt, which is not rich in statesmen, no more 
felicitous choice could have been made. His ability 
is immense, and his experience as a Minister goes 
back to the reign of Mehemet Ali. As the Egyptians 
themselves are fond of saying, Nubar is a man who 
would be great in any country. It is true that he 
has had his difficulties with the English, and that 
he believes in Egypt for the Egyptians; but he 
respects our honesty, if he has no high opinion of 
our intelligence, and he is a genuine reformer him- 
self who has often helped us loyally. To no man 
more than to Nubar is it due that the Mixed 
Tribunals were established, and no one helped more 
earnestly than he in the abolition of the Corvée. He 
is old besides, and has doubtless learned wisdom 
from his mistakes. Brilliant, cultured in the 
best European sense, a man of the world as well as 





a true statesman, he is just the mentor the Khedive | 
seems to need at the present moment. Short of an | 
English diplomat of the Dufferin type, who would | 


a 
take the young prince by the arm and charm him 
into sanity, Nubar may be said to be the ideal doy, 
ex machind. He can tell Abbas of the folly of Imai 
and he can illustrate for him from the story of his 
own connection with Abbas’s father the danger and 
the mischief of playing at cross-purposes with the 
English. If, as we must earnestly hope, the Khediye 
is ripe for conciliation, if the incident at Wag 
Halfa has given him not merely disgust for his 
former extremist advisers, but some light upon his 
own position, and if this new Ministry is meant as q 
first step towards a career of frank understanding 
with the British Government, then Nubar has a great 
work at his hand, and he indeed may be said to hold 
the key of the future. On him, in that case, must 
every hope depend, and to forward his work should 
all our energies be directed. For there is no 
doubt that in this direction—the education and 
winning-over of the Khedive, the transforma. 
tion of Abtas into a Tewfik—lies the safest and 
soundest solution of this difticulty from every point 
of view. 

But there is the possibility that Abbas still remains 
obdurate and ill-affected, and that though Lord 
Cromer has been to the Abdin Palace and agreed to 
the appointment of Nubar and insisted on the in- 
clusion of Mustapha Fehmy, he has not yet won the 
confidence or the good-will of his youthful ward. If 
such were the case, Boutros, Mazloum, and Fakh 
should certainly be looked upon as a formidable 
team for mischievous intrigue—in a Cabinet, more. 
over, whose chief, however able and instructed, is 
not spontaneously pro-British, We note in the 
later telegrams from Cairo a distinctly uneasy 
tone, and a repetition in them, under manifest 
inspiration, of those ominous threats with which 
Lord Cromer thought right to conclude his recent 
report. The Khedive is said to have made a 
difficulty akout accepting Mustapha Fehmy, and 
the Journal Egyptien, which still pretends to be 
his semi-official organ, has commenced a series of 
outrageous attacks upon that one unimpeachably 
pro-British member of the new Ministry. If the 
uneasiness which these symptoms excite be well 
founded, then the situation is, indeed, a serious one, 
and serious measures will have to be taken pretty 
promptly in regard to it. Either the Khedive 1s 
hopelessly disaffected—in which case the question of 
reconsidering his position, with a view to saving our 
work from being ruined by him, must be squarely 
faced—or Lord Cromer, through overwork, or lack of 
tact or of the qualities which the peculiar and new 
situation created by the advent of a young Khedive 
require, has failed to conciliate a prince who might 
have been, and may still be, won over; in which case 
Lord Cromer must be strengthened in the points 
where he is weak. In either case the situation should 
not be allowed to drift, for it would be heading 
straight for the most formidable breakers. It seems 
to us that the time has come for a repetition of the 
precedent set by Lord Salisbury in 1559, when 
he despatched Sir Drummond Wolff to Cairo as @ 
Special Envoy. Whatever be the upshot, no _ 
can come of sending a Special Envoy from home 
assist Lord Cromer in his extremely onerous, am 
just now most momentous, task; while — 
are circumstances conceivable which would render 
the sending of such an Envoy absolutely necessary. 
Whether a new way is to be found for ere 
effect to the Granville despatch of 1883 in face of the 
counter-working of a hostile Khedive, or —— a 
new way is to be found of bringing a repu rol 
generous and intelligent young prince into aa Fi 
and more trustful relations with us, we shal ts 
someone special on the spot; and the earlier he 
sent out the better. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE EMPIRE. 





OR more than a fortnight “our oldest colony ” 

' has been undergoing one of those Parliamentary 
wnvulsions which are at once a testimony to the 
sewness Of the Parliamentary system in our colonies 
ind to their vigorous political physique. Parlia- 
mentary crises come to these young nations in a 
much more acute form than to the older peoples of 
afete Europe. Yet somehow they leave them and 
their constitutions, political and social, not a bit the 
worse for the strain. As the unseasoned Poly- 
nesian catches phthisis as soon as he takes to 
yearing clothes and forgets to change them after a 
shower of rain —as measles is to the Fijian a 
sourge only comparable to smallpox or cholera 
in Europe—so in the colonies Parliamentary 
ferer goes through phases which in Europe would 
forebode certain death. But while these diseases 
kill the savage, political perturbations seem to have 
absolutely no effect on the vigorous political life of 
the colonies. It was in a colonial Parliament—we 
are not at all sure that it was not in Newfoundland 
itself—that all-night sittings were invented; it was 
ina colony that supplies were actually stopped, and 
the Civil Service was partly dismissed in consequence ; 
and yet the Parliamentary system is alive and 
rigorous in Victoria to-day. Now it is the turn of 
Newfoundland again. To a spectator the crisis 
presents some grave features, and many which are 
distinctly comic. Last November Sir William 
Whiteway, who had had to face a revolt of the 
majority of his party in Parliament, returned to 
power at the head of a triumphant majority of 
twenty-four. As the Lower House consists only of 
thirty-six members, this is precisely two to one. The 
elections, however, were fought under a new and 
strict Corrupt Practices Act—for which, no doubt, 
the fishermen and lumbermen of Newfoundland are 
excellent subjects. And the judge appointed to try 
petitions had formerly been Attorney-General and a 
leader of the Opposition. Forthwith petitions were 
lodged against fifteen out of the twenty-four Minis- 
terial members; and little doubt seems to be 
entertained that the thirteen still to be tried 
will have the same result as the two first. 
With five-eighths of.its representatives, including 
its leader, unseated and disqualified, what is a 
political party todo? In Newfoundland, we imagine, 
the fresh supply available cannot be very large. 

Sir William Whiteway, at any rate, determined 
save his party, and demanded an instant dissolu- 
ton. The Governor—who naturally had not been 
wed to this sort of thing in his previous post in 
Heligoland—left to his own judgment by the 
Colonial Office, declined, constitutionally enough, to 
wecede to the demand. The Opposition stayed away 
and made business impossible. The Ministry re- 
signed, as a protest against the Governor’s action. 
The Opposition came in, and the Governor prorogued 

‘arliament to enable the new Premier to make 
arrangements. The outgoing Ministry, how- 
ever, declined even to let Parliament be prorogued, 
util they had passed a vote of want of con- 
dence in their successors. They locked out 
Black Rod—we shudder to think of the consequences 
that might follow if the Mother of Parliaments 
weated her officials thus. Then they passed their 
vote and went home, leaving the Opposition to 
attend the prorogation. Now the latter have come 
4, and have taken what is perhaps a rather un- 
fair advantage. Sir William Whiteway and his 
ends, assuming the charges against them true, bid 
‘t support in the old electioneering and sportsman- 
‘fashion. Mr. Goodridge comes in with a Public 
orks Bill, which, we have no doubt, his opponents 





say is bribing wholesale. If he can unseat enough 
Ministerialists, and carry the bye-elections on this 
platform, he will continue for a while. If not, he 
must dissolve, and the electorate will have another 
lesson in the legal limits which corrupt practices 
may not pass. 

All this, of course, is amusing enough to out- 
siders, and not, so far as we can see, particularly 
harmful to the colonists themselves. But Newfound- 
land is not like other colonies, with local politics 
which to the outside world are in their interest 
exclusively academic. After Egypt, and because of 
Egypt, Newfoundland affords the principal irritants 
in the manifold and annoying friction between our- 
selves and France. The great lobster and bait 
questions, and the greater French Shore question 
are not settled yet. The last Parliament of the 
colony passed—under considerable pressure from the 
Colonial Office—an Act extending till the end of 
1895 the anomalous and inconvenient modus vivendi 
of 1891. Nothing more was to be expected till 
after the elections; and the elections were won 
by Sir William Whiteway, in spite of a revolt 
among his own supporters, and much denunciation 
of his weakness on the French Shore question. 
Delegates were expected this year in England with 
fresh proposals as the basis of a settlement. What 
message will Mr. Goodridge’s delegates bring ? How 
will they fall in with that submission to Imperial 
needs and French claims under the Treaty of Utrecht 
which it is the policy of the Imperial Government 
to enforce? And—if Sir William Whiteway him- 
self is unseated next Monday, and temporarily 
thrown out of political life—will the prospects of 
a settlement of the matter by the Newfoundlanders 
themselves be at all improved? And if the necessi- 
ties of Empire compel us to legislate for a re- 
ealcitrant colony—but perhaps it is just as well 
that the Imperial Federation League has come to 
an end. 








“UTILISING TIME.” 





E are not at all surprised that Mr. Campbell- 
Vy Bannerman should have made a sharp protest 
on Tuesday night against the obstruction for ob- 
struction’s sake which is being practised this year, 
as last, against the Government. We say against 
the Government, for the essence of it is not bond fide 
opposition to any particular measure, but a purely 
partisan desire that the Government of the day may 
not gain credit by doing business. The practice 
was flagrant and notorious last year when the 
Home Rule Bill was before the House, and it 
was maintained with great spirit until the Parish 
Councils Bill was disposed of. But obstruction 
as practised last year was comparatively artless, 
and, considering the opportunities which long 
and complicated measures offered to the gar- 
rulous, almost ridiculously easy. This year it 
has assumed a new form, which, if less obvious to 
the public and less audacious, is not at all the less 
embarrassing to the Government, and even more 
difficult to deal with. For it may be made to look 
entirely innocent on the surface, and it may even be 
combined with a cordial expression of friendship for 
the measure or measures which are threatened by 
its operations. However, let us give a few examples 
from the last fortnight. 

Ever since the House returned after the Easter 
recess the Opposition plan has been cautiously 
developed on parallel lines. The irresponsible Tory 
has made the running on the Estimates, the semi- 
official Tory has moved the adjournment of the 
House with the patronage of his front bench, and 
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the official Tory has talked “as amply and unneces- 
sarily as this Gonzalo” about the Scottish Grand 
Committee. The outsider, meanwhile, has happily 
been aided to see the drift and motive of these opera- 
tions by the immense candour of the Tory press, which 
has regularly explained and proclaimed the pro- 
gramme forthe day. Thus the Government returned 
on the Thursday after Easter, hoping for the next 
two days to transact some necessary but wholly 
uncontroversial business. The Opposition leaders 
had prolonged their holiday, and the omens seemed 
favourable. However, the little group which aspires 
to the réle of the fourth party in the present Parlia- 
ment had no idea of missing an opportunity. So on 
the Friday morning the Times made the following 
announcement :— 


In the anticipation that the discussion on Mr. Ellis’s 
resolution will not occupy much time, and that Lord 
Carmarthen’s motion, which has the second place, will also 
be quickly disposed of, Mr. James Lowther and Mr. Bartley 
have placed notices on the paper with the object of utilising 


to-day’s sitting. Mr. Lowther proposes to call attention to 
the evils arising from the unrestricted immigration of 
aliens, and Mr. Bartley is anxious to elicit an expression of 
opinion as to the desirability of differentiating, for the 
purposes of income-tax, between incomes derived from 
industry and incomes derived from realised capital. Jn 
these circumstances, it is doubtful whether any opportunity 
will be afforded the Government to make progress with 
effective Supply. 

The italics are our own, but nothing else. And 
short of saying straight out that the object of these 
operations was to prevent the Government making 
progress with effective Supply, could anything be 
more absolutely frank? Now it so happened that on 
that particular evening the Government were, by a 
happy accident, enabled to set up Supply in spite of 
the obstructives. One of the gentlemen who wished 
to “utilise the time ” was unexpectedly ruled out of 
order ; and, another not being present, the Deputy 
Speaker was out of the chair before a stopgap 
could be improvised. But this did not prevent a 
renewal of operations at the earliest moment. In 
the following week the Government were pre- 
vented from carrying the Annual Army Bill, and 
then, on Friday, the 15th, came that glorious attempt 
to postpone the Registration Bill by moving the 
adjournment of the House on the vast and wander- 
ing subject of agricultural depression. 

Here, however, the Opposition got their first 
great check—in some ways the most serious check 
since the beginning of the present Parliament. This 

‘ was no mere irresponsible operation in which one or 
two private members were conducting a skirmish at 
their own risk. It was a deliberate attempt, in 
which the official Opposition joined, to deprive the 
Government of an evening for which one of their 
chief Bills had been set down. The private member 
opened the attack, but the front bench came quickly 
to his support in the persons of Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 
Long. It was common talk that the debate was to 
be kept going until the House adjourned. Sir William 
Harcourt, however, rose to the occasion, and after 
two hours of it moved the closure. This the Speaker 
promptly accepted, improving the occasion at the 
same time by administering a stinging rebuke to 
the authors of the mancuvre :— 


I do not think that under the Standing Order of 1882 
a motion on a subject of this kind, having such a very wide 
scope, was ever contemplated. What I think was con- 
templated was an occurrence of some sudden emergency 
either at home or in foreign affairs. But I do not think 
it was contemplated that a question of very wide scope 
which would demand legislation to deal with it in any 
effective manner should be the subject of discussion on a 
motion for the adjournment of the House. 

















any time that may be available during the later portion of 








We should doubt, indeed, if such a rebuke was eyey 
administered to an entire political party. 

We come now to the third chief operation—that 
namely, which has been conducted during the present 
week by tie “great, wise, and eminent” occupants 
of the Opposition front bench. When the Govern. 
ment determined to relieve the House by the obvious 
and sensible expedient of a Scottish Standing Com. 
mittee, the Opposition seem to have registered a yow 
that they should waste more time in discussing this 
proposal than they could ever recover by the devolu- 
tion of Scotch business. There was nothing to say 
about it except aye or may: every argument 
against it could be stated in twenty minutes 
and answered in ten. Yet for three nights 
this unfortunate subject has been talked to tatters, 
and the end is not yet. On Tuesday, when a con- 
clusion of some sort really seemed inevitable, the 
Opposition leaders found a new reason for prolong- 
ing the talk. They solemnly laid down the principle 
that every great,wise, and eminent front-bencher who 
chose to speak on their side must be answered by 
somebody equally wise and eminent on our side, 
Now this is only a refinement upon a device practised 
with great success last year. During the Home Rule 
debates it became a settled practice to reserve 
the wise and eminent until less responsible and 
dignified persons had “utilised the time ”’ for several 
days. When the closure was threatened, there up- 
rose a chorus of remonstrance at the indignity of 
closing the discussion while these great men were 
proposing to speak. Then, when the great men had 
delivered themselves, it was demanded that they 
should be answered by the equally great. So the 
closure was staved off, and an immense deal of 
valuable time was effectively “ utilised.” 

The Government, then, is met at every turn with 
the determination of its opponents that the time of 
the House shall be “utilised”’ in some other way 
than in getting forward with Government business. 
As it has been with the Scottish Committee, so will 
it be with the Budget, with the Welsh Church Bill, 
and the Registration Bill. These tactics are specially 
embarrassing to a Government with a small majority. 
They can be met only by the closure, and the closure 
is only possible when the leader of the House is sure 
of his majority. There is no way out of it except 
by constant watchfulness on the part of the leaders 
to save hours and moments from the time-con- 
sumers, and the constant presence of the rank and 
file in their support. In this connection we may, 
perhaps, say a word in season to certain zealous young 
members who think to spur the Government by 
returning to their constituencies and, as the popular 
phrase goes, “raising steam.” Their best chance 
of getting their heart’s desire is to remain at West- 
minster and assist the Government in utilising the 
time of the House for Government measures. 








FINANCE. 





HE Budget has been well received in the City, 
‘1 and has raised very greatly the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s reputation as a financier. Even the 
Income-tax proposals are criticised less severely than 
might be expected, considering how predominant 
Conservatism is in the City, and how little com 
paratively it is interested in land. The gradua 
death duties upon the whole are approved, < = 
are the increases of the spirit and beer duties. - 
general impression is that the Budget will help in 
improvement of trade, that it does not ‘7 
vexatious or harassing taxes of any kind, and t : 
it does not add so largely to the burdens of the nal 
payers as in any way to inconvenience them. 7 
is some disappointment, no doubt, that the recove 
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me 
in trade is not more rapid; but the disappointment 
is unreasonable. Improvement is going on, and it 
gnnot be rapid after so great a crisis, especially 
ince our very best foreign customers are still 
labouring under serious difficulties. But in spite of 
the disappointment in this respect, the feeling of the 
City is decidedly hopeful. Investment is large and 
steady, and all the best securities are exceedingly 
high. Business men agree that after a while in- 
yestors will turn away from these exceedingly dear 
gcurities, and will look out for others that will 
promise to give them a better return; that that 
will lead to a shifting of investments, and ulti- 
nately to a revival of speculation; that, therefore, 
business on the Stock Exchange will steadily grow, 
that new enterprises will be stimulated, and 


that in its turn the recovery on the Stock 
Exchange will help to increase the recovery 
in trade. Fortunately, there is as yet very little 


speculation. Even in the South African department, 
although business is large and the feeling confident, 
there is no wild gambling. In other departments 
there has been rather a decline than an advance. 
Upon the Continent there has not been the outburst 
of speculation that was generally expected when it 
became known that the commercial treaty between 
Germany and Russia had at last been concluded. In 
America there is depression, and in South America 
there is political trouble and apprehension. There 
is nothing, therefore, to encourage speculation in 
the principal departments of the Stock Exchange ; 
and it is to be hoped that prudence will be observed, 
and that nothing will be done to check the improve- 
ment in trade that is already going on. 
The India Council continues to sell its drafts 
fairly well. This week it sold the full amount 
offered for tender, but at somewhat lower prices 
than last week, and the probability is that it will 
continue to sell for four or five weeks yet. About 
the end of May its difficulties will begin, for then 
the exports will grow smaller, and naturally the 
demand for Council drafts will decline. If, therefore, 
the Council is not prepared to take much lower 
prices than it has accepted hitherto, the danger is 
that it will be unable to sell. If, on the other hand, 
it accepts whatever prices are offered, the object 
aimed at when the mints were closed will be defeated. 
For the time being, however, money continues both 
sxarce and dear in India, because currency is locked up 
toan immense amount in the Presidency Treasuries. 
4s long as this accumulation continues and the 
exports are fairly large, it is reasonable to expect 
that the Council will sell freely. But, as already 
aid, about the end of May the exports may be 
expected to fall off considerably. The price of silver 
is fluctuating about 29d. per ounce, and there is fair 
demand, while the supplies are small. The repay- 
ments due by the outside market to the Bank of 
England have now been practically all made, and 
the money market is settling down into its ordinary 
condition. Sir William Harcourt having decided 
% reduce the amount of unfunded debt in the 
hands of the public, Government payments have 
lIcreased by about a million this week, and 
% have added to the supplies in the market. 
‘He general expectation now is that money will con- 
Unue exceedingly cheap all through the summer. 
¢ Bank of England is unusually well supplied, and 
eold continues to come in in large amounts. For 
‘veral weeks now the Bank has received on an 
‘erage about £400,000. Everything points to a 
“ontinuance of the receipts, and there is no likeli- 
of any great demand for foreign countries. 
“ace Is assured, the war preparations—at all events, 
ot War treasure—are slackened, and the great State 
F 8 everywhere in Europe are well supplied. No 
cubt, in the long run, the improvement in trade 
ill add largely to the circulation; but that will not 
: Ppen for a good while yet. Meantime, the cheap- 
= of money is of great advantage to merchants 
‘d manufacturers, enabling them to borrow from 
it bankers on very favourable terms. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


PRIL 14. The introduction of the Registration 
Bill by Mr. Morley yesterday afternoon has 
put good heart into the Ministerialists, despite the 
threats of Mr. Lloyd George and the sinister prog- 
nostications of the Tories. There was very con- 
siderable discussion and some difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet as to the inclusion of “one man one 
vote” in the Bill. It would have been simpler and 
safer to have brought in a second Bill dealing with 
that thorny problem. However, Ministers doubtless 
weighed the pros and cons carefully before deciding 
upon their line, and all that can be done now is to 
use every effort to get the measure safely through 
Parliament. The provision for having all the elec- 
tions on one day is admirable—not from the party, 
but from the national point of view. The intelligent 
foreigner, accustomed to the Continental system, is 
filled with amazement when he sees the dawdling, 
wasteful methods of an English General Election, 
and knows that in matters political we reckon our- 
selves more practical than most people.—Al! the 
talk at the clubs now turning upon Monday’s Budget 
speech. Sir William Harcourt has a great oppor- 
tunity, and everybody must hope that he will make 
the best of it. The general opinion is that the 
Government are now safe from anything in the 
shape of a direct and deliberate attack. The one 
danger against which they have to guard is that of 
a snatch division in which they may be placed in a 
minority. Mr. Balfour does not think the time pro- 
pitious for a dissolution, and is personally quite 
content to wait for the winter; but Mr. Chamberlain 
is bent only upon defeating Ministers at the first 
opportunity, and as he has one or two open as well 
as one or two secret allies in the Liberal camp, it 
behoves Ministers and the Whips to watch the situ- 
ation with extreme care, and to guard against any 
possible surprise. 

April 15. It is a long time since a Budget secret 
has been more eagerly canvassed than that which 
will be everybody’s property to-morrow evening. 
The general impression to-day is that great things 
will be attempted in the way of increased death 
duties. But useless to speculate on the eve of the 
full revelation. It is wonderful that Budget secrets 
should be so well kept. There is only one case on 
record in modern times of a treacherous disclosure 
of a Chancellor’s intentions ; and even in that case 
it was not decisively ascertained whether the dis- 
closure was treacherous or merely foolish. Yet at 
least a score of persons must be more or less in 
the secret of every Budget, and some of these must 
of necessity be persons not too richly endowed with 
the world’s goods. It says much for the honourable 
traditions of our Civil Service that the confidence 
reposed in its members by successive Ministers should 
be so amply justified.—Not a little of the interest 
which attaches to to-morrow’s Budget is political 
rather than fiscal. Members of the Cabinet do not 
attempt to deny that the fate of the Government 
must depend upon the reception with which Sir 
William Harcourt’s proposals meet. Of course they 
all anticipate a favourable reception ; but then the 
British public are “ kittle cattle,” and Heaven alone 
can foresee in what direction they will rush at any 
given moment.—I hear to-day that if Sir Charles 
Russell should accept the vacant Lordship of Appeal 
the new Solicitor-General will undoubtedly be Mr. 
R. T. Reid—an excellent choice. 

April 16. The enlargement of the Daily News, 
which begins to-day, marks another stage in the 
history of the historic organ of English Liberalism. 
The Daily News no longer stands alone in the morn- 
ing press, as it did a few years ago, as the exponent 
of the principles of the Liberal party, but by length 
of service, and unshaken fidelity to the recognised 
Liberal creed, it has well established its right to its 
position in metropolitan journalism. I hear rumours 
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of other changes in the daily press which are “ in the 
air,” and some of which are likely to prove not a 
little startling. There is but one subject of conversa- 
tion to-day among politicians—the Budget. The 
rush of members for places to-day has been larger 
than on any day since the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill, and Sir William Harcourt will at least 
enjoy the delights of a crowded and eagerly ex- 
pectant audience. Some of the papers are talking 
of the breach of privilege about which so many 
rumours have been current of late. Wherein the 
breach of privilege consists it is difficult to say, and 
I understand that the Speaker does not feel that the 
matter is one in which the House can properly 
interfere. But, at the same time, it is probable that 
an opportunity for the washing of some family linen 
will be found, and so the vulgar curious will be 
gratified, though at the expense of the dignity of 
Parliament. 

“April 17. Last night’s comments upon the 
Budget were all exceedingly favourable. Sir 
William Harcourt’s proposals, it is true, did not 
go quite so far in some directions as had been 
anticipated; but their whole tendency is recog- 
nised as democratic, and there was a _ general 
feeling in the House and at the clubs, after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer sat down, that Ministers 
were safe, so far as their Budget scheme was con- 
cerned. This morning one or two newspapers begin 
to cry out over the possible effect of the increased 
spirit duty upon Scotch and Irish opinion. So far 
as Scotland is concerned there is no need to fear 
anything. As for Mr. Redmond and his little party, 
they hardly need the increased duty on whiskey to 
emphasise their antagonism to the Home Rule 
Government and Home Rule party. But even their 
opposition to Ministers will not put the latter in a 
minority unless there are other defections, and these 
are not likely. Even the three fiery Welshmen who 
have been desiring in their wrath to bring destruc- 
tion upon the Government and Liberalism, both 
Welsh and English, are likely to lose their last 
excuse for this kind of midsummer madness by the 
early introduction of the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill. Whether they have themselves advanced the 
prospects of that measure by their revolt against 
the Government is another matter. I have heard 
more than one English Liberal speak angrily of the 
attempt to “ force the running” on the part of some 
of the representatives of Wales. But this is a small 
matter. The broad fact remains that the Budget 
has strengthened the position of Ministers, and 
though it will require a large slice of the Session in 
order to pass through the House of Commons, there 
does not seem to be much doubt as to the likelihood 
of its passing. Of its popularity in the country there 
can be no question. So to-day one sees smiling faces 
even where black care has brooded most heavily 
of late. The Daily News announces that Sir Charles 
Russell has accepted the vacant Lordship of Appeal. 
It may be assumed that this is but as a stepping- 
stone to that dignity which he has so well earned— 
the Chief Justiceship. It is probably less upon his 
own account than upon that of his colleagues that he 
has consented to take the post made vacant by the 
death of Lord Bowen. 

April 18. As I thought, Mr. R. T. Reid becomes 
Solicitor-General. Mr. Haldane, whom some nomin- 
ated for the post, prefers to remain what he is, a 
very useful and influential private member. The 
political situation continues to improve. The revolt 
of the Welsh members is limited to three eccentric 
gentlemen, and even they may be brought back to 
the fold. Neither Scotch nor Irish representatives 
are likely to quarrel with the Government over the 
spirit duty, so that it seems probable that Sir William 
Harcourt will get his Budget through in safety, so 
far as his own party is concerned. But he will have 
a long fight and a stiff one with the Tories and re- 
presentatives of property, and the calculation I 
mentioned some time ago of the date at which 
the House would finally get rid of the financial 





discussions does not seem at all likely to prove ay 
exaggerated one. Of course, something might cop. 
ceivably happen during the course of these debates 
to bring disaster upon the Government, though there 
is just now no sign of any catastrophe of the king, 
But, even in that case, Ministers would go forwarg 
with the Registration Bill before dissolving. [oy 
the present, therefore, the position, as I have said, is 
eminently satisfactory. If one wanted proof of this 
it might be found in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech lagt 
night. The temper of this representative of Brum. 
magem statesmanship is as good as a political baro. 
meter. He is always in a fury when his opponents 
are doing well, and he was more than ordinarily 
furious last night.—The breach of privilege debate, 
about which silly people have been muttering 
mysteriously in corners for many days past, has 
led to the discovery of a veritable mare’s-nest. A 
family quarrel in which two members of the House 
are concerned is hardly a matter which ought to 
occupy the attention of Parliament. The Law Courts 
are the appointed place for the washing of this 
description of dirty linen. 

April 19. Primrose Day ; but the sorry custom of 
the last thirteen years is falling into disuse. Few 
persons but milliners and clerks appeared to have 
adorned themselves this morning with the em- 
blematic flower ; and, after all, it is a day of deepest 
depression for the Primrose party. Seven years ago 
yesterday the Times published its forged letter for 
the purpose of inducing the House of Commons to 
make short work with the resistance to the Coercion 
Bill. The Tory party swallowed the clumsy forgery 
with avidity and delight. It was joy to them to 
believe that a great political leader was in reality 
a vulgar and infamous assassin, and accordingly they 
rushed with eager feet into the Lobby to carry 
the Second Reading of their “ perpetual Coercion 
Act” by a good thumping majority. For “per- 
petual” substitute “septennial” and we have the 
state of things now existing. The carrying of the 
measure repealing the Act in the House of Commons 
yesterday by a majority of sixty is the most remark- 
able victory which has yet been won by the Irish party. 
For it was won not so much by the strength of those 
who supported the motion as by the deliberate 
abstention of many Tories. Mr. Balfour did well 
to rage exceedingly yesterday afternoon, for the 
vote is the heaviest censure that could possibly 
have been passed upon his ridiculous career as Irish 
Secretary. His own party have now definitely re- 
jected Coercion, and if he should again find himself 
in office he will have to discover some better means 
of pacifying Irishmen than the infliction of cruel 
personal tortures upon his political opponents. That 
shameful chapter in the national story is closed at 
last. How is it, by the way, that nobody in this 
Parliament has proposed to remove from the records 
of the House the shameful resolution respecting the 
Parnell Commission? Mr. Parnell, it is true, is dead; 
but justice ought still to be rendered to him.—Much 
talk in the inner political circles yesterday and to- 
day respecting the astounding breach of good faith 
which has been committed by someone in com- 
municating the Budget to a London daily paper ™ 
time to permit of its publication on Monday morning 
last. There has been no such revelation of what 1s 
always supposed to be the chief secret of the Cabinet 
since the days when a certain famous beauty drew 
from the reluctant lips of a young Cabinet Minister 
the tale of Sir Robert Peel’s intentions regarding the 
duty on corn, and straightway sold it to the Times. 

April 20. There was something like a scare if 
the House of Commons last night, after the speech 0 
Mr. Harrington on the Evicted Tenants’ Bill. The 
fear was that the wild screams of this reer 
might be re-echoed by the Nationalists. Fortunately 
it was soon seen that Mr. Harrington was merely 
playing to the gallery in Ireland. To seem to be more 
advanced than the Nationalists, whilst actually — 
everything possible to destroy the Irish cause, ne 
the game of Mr. Redmond and his little clique. Wi 
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the Nationalist ranks this fact is now clearly under- 
stood, and there is a disposition to sink all minor 
differences in that party and coalesce in hearty 
sapport of the Liberal Ministry. There is some 
anxiety as to the result of the debate on the Duke 
of Coburg’s annuity to-night. The Radicals would 
ertainly vote against it if it were not for their fear 
of damaging the Government ; and many of them are 
expected to do so in spite of this fear. Lord 
Sglisbury’s speech to the Primrose Leaguers yester- 
day afternoon can hardly be reckoned a deliverance 
of much importance, and even the Times dismisses it 
in its leading columns in half a dozen lines. 








PARIS IN 1894: A SUPERFICIAL IMPRESSION. 





T is a bold thing, on the strength of a few days’ 
study of the Boulevards, to venture upon a com- 
parison between two nations. Still it happens occa- 
sionally that in a flying visit one receives impressions 
more clearly than in a lengthy stay. Repetition 
blunts the effect. The most superficial observer can- 
not fail to be struck by the innumerable points of 
difference between our own ways and those of our 
neighbours, nor can he help weighing their respective 
advantages as judged from his own point of view. 
If these were drawn up in parallel columns, it would 
show, I think, that each nation has as much to teach 
as to learn. 

To begin with the points which tell in favour of 
the French, their national temperance is the one 
which is most obvious and incontestable. In a day 
spent at a race-meeting we did not see one person 
the worse for drink. The general taste for light 
beers and wines, and the apparent impossibility of 
being served with spirits except in a liqueur glass, 
put a check on the abuse of stimulants. A French 
friend tells me that the working classes have taken 
to spirits of late years, but we saw no signs of it 
among them. 

Then, of course, there is their unrivalled taste in 
the laying-out of their city and the beauty of their 
public buildings. Now that London has ceased to 
bea collection of vestry-governed villages, and has 
coalesced into a town, we shall no doubt, with our 
wealth and our energy, soon make up for past mis- 
government. But a man must be blinded by preju- 
dice if he can seriously claim that the streets of 
London are anything but squalid in comparison with 
those of Paris. And yet what fine opportunities we 
have! Fancy, for example, what an avenue a French 
architect would plan out from Trafalgar Square to 
the Houses of Parliament! How long would Parisian 
taste allow a sprinkling of dingy dwelling-houses 
and little cook-shops to ruin what should be the 
central street of London ? 

Again, at the risk of seeming unpatriotic, I 
cannot help thinking that the French are a cleaner 
and more tidy people than we are. From Calais to 
Nancy, right across the breadth of France, you look 
out of your carriage window and you always have 
that impression of neatness conveyed to you. Test 
the bed-linen of a London lodging-house against that 
ofa French one—or the landlady’s collar and cuffs, 
or the caps of the maids. I think they have the 
better of us there. 

And again, to pass to a more contentious subject, 
their enjoyment of the Sunday seems to me infinitely 
ore rational than our custom. Their picture gal- 
ties are as crowded on that day as our public- 

ouses are. It is surely the one day of the week on 
Which everything which is elevating and instructive 
thould be put within the reach of the people. They 
make it the brightest day and we make it the 
sloomiest—in which, by the way, we differ from 
tither the country of Luther or that of Calvin. 
Auother point to the credit of the French is their 
Mahagement of the social evil. In our morality we 
tave made the streets of London the most openly 
‘moral of those of any capital in Europe. I know 





no other where it is difficult to take a lady out in 
some of the principal streets at night. In France 
they recognise that if an evil cannot be abolished it 
should be localised and regulated. 

Their law too is, as I am told, far cheaper and 
simpler than ours. Of all things in the world surely 
justice is the one which should be most within 
the reach of every man. If it is so in France it 
is another immense advantage which they have 
over us. 

It is more pleasant to speak of the things in 
which we can claim to be in front of them. In 
their view of duelling and of war they seem to be 
fifty years behind us. We look on fighting as an 
occasional unpleasant necessity. The Frenchman 
seems to regard it as the grand test of the worth 
of a nation. Battles and generals give their names 
to the vast majority of streets and squares. No 
doubt the military history of France is magnificent, 
but she gives her soldiers an undue predominance 
over her savants and her saints. We are far more 
humane to animals. It is impossible to sit quietly 
behind some of the French cabmen and see how they 
ill-treat their overworked, underfed horses. In our 
love of outdoor exercise and athletics we have a 
great advantage, though the French seem to be 
coming round to our view of the matter. The 
middle-aged Frenchman is very middle-aged indeed. 
It is seldom that you see among them any of those 
hard, grizzled-haired men who are common enough 
over here, where a man preserves some of his 
youthful habits long after his youth is past. The 
French generals will have some curious material to 
deal with when they call their reserves in. 

The newspapers are astonishingly inaccurate as 
compared to ours. One of them sent us to a 
theatrical performance which had ceased a fortnight 
before. Such a thing would be inconceivable in 
London. The Legion of Honour seems to have be- 
come as much part of the equipment of a well-dressed 
Frenchman as his hat or his boots. We sat in the 
Grand Café of the Louvre, and tried to count the 
red-ribboned gentlemen as they passed. What can 
the value of a distinction be which is shared by so 
many ? and what bitterness there must be among 
the excluded! 

And then there is the position of woman, in 
which, again, I think that we are far in front of the 
French. The unmarried girl is still fenced round 
with restrictions which seem to us to be preposterous, 
And the lover arranges matters on a strictly cash 
basis with the parent or guardian. We met one 
young lady who had had three offers, all of which 
had fallen through because there was a difference 
between what the lover required and what the 
guardian could promise. 

Such are a few of the impressions left upon my 
mind by what I saw and heard in Paris. They may 
at least serve to give someone who knows more 
about it something to contradict. 

A. CoNAN DOYLE. 








THE CHURCHES AND POLITICAL JUSTICE, 





HERE is no question which so much needs to be 
discussed in the light of simple and primary 
political principles as what is known as Disestablish- 
ment. Of all questions it is the most difficult to 
discuss dispassionately. Centuries of unsettled con- 
troversies lie in it; ancient and accumulated pre- 
judices, that have become the more sensitive the 
longer they have lived, jealously watch its every 
form and motion, convictions that in the long 
struggle have grown into passions wait to spring at 
its bidding into a speech that seems, at its fiercest, 
all too mild for whatit has to express. Yet it is not 


the passions that attend it, or the watchful interests 
that guard it, that make Disestablishment a terrible 
question to touch; it is the hearts it pains, the 
consciences it troubles, the fine spirits it vexes, the 
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pious hopes it dissolves, the sacred associations it 
disturbs. But in spite of all these, it is a question 
the statesman must consider and the politician dis- 
cuss; and so we can as little exclude it from our 
columns as it can be excluded from Parliament. Yet 
we ought to be able to discuss it more calmly than is 
possible on the political platform, or at a Church 
Congress, Free or otherwise. 

We wish, meanwhile, to consider the question in 
the light of a single principle—what we have termed 
political justice. Justice is the simplest yet most 
necessary virtue of a State; and is either legislative 
or administrative, or rather both at once, which 
means that, alike as regards the law it makes and 
the law it administers, it knows no respect of 
persons, but is equal in its mind and even-handed in 
itsaction. Justice in legislation is the framing of laws 
that create no fictitious or oppressive inequalities, 
that place no man, or class, or society at an unfair 
advantage or disadvantage over against any other 
man, or class, or society; in other words, it is the 
rudimentary virtue of the State, which is supreme 
over all persons and causes, expressed in laws that 
are so equal in their respect of persons that 
they can be by all persons equally respected and 
obeyed. Justice in administration is such an adapta- 
tion and enforcement of law as shall make it a 
terror to them that do evil and a praise to them 
that do well. The two forms of justice are insepar- 
able; and as the State is a living organism, its laws 
must be in a ceaseless process of modification. The 
rude and cruel penalties that may be just in a 
barbaric State become unjust in a civilised; the 
oppressive laws that may be necessary in an un- 
disciplined society become not only unnecessary but 
immoral in one disciplined and well ordered. It is 
of the essence of justice not that it continue the 
laws suited to a less into a more perfect State, but 
that it make its laws exactly correspond to its 
living conditions. And when justice is qualified by 
“ political,” it means that the varied constituents of 
the body politic are, in the matter of the laws 
which the State makes and administers, fairly and 
evenly dealt with by the State. 

Now, political justice has nothing to do with the 
Churches as Churches, but only with certain religious 
bodies which are distinguished as, respectively, Estab- 
lished and Free or Voluntary. The questions at issue 
between the Churches as Churches are not political, 
but religious; while the questions as to Established 
or Free Churches are not religious, but political. The 
former questions, as altogether independent of the 
State, lie outside its province; but the latter involve 
its action, legislative and administrative, in the most 
eminent degree. “ Dissent” does not describe the 
relation of Church to Church, but of a Church toa 
civil Act, the Act or Acts which, by means of a 
formula prescribed and subscribed, constituted a 
given religious society an Established Church, making 
it an integral part of the body politic. In England 
the Episcopalian is a Churchman and the Presbyterian 
a Dissenter; but in Scotland the Episcopalian is the 
Dissenter and the Presbyterian the Churchman. 
Episcopacy, which is the Church south of the Tweed, 
becomes the very dissidence of dissent north of it. 
There was a time, too, when Episcopacy was estab- 
lished in Scotland, and then Presbytery was Dissent, 
and was visited with the severest civil penalties. 
There is, too, a Catholic as well as a Protestant 
Dissent, the Catholic being in England quite as 
much as the Presbyterian a Nonconformist, and 
for the same reason—both dissent from the 
law which in the name of the Royal Supremacy 
enacts ecclesiastical uniformity. The question, 
therefore, concerns the relation of the State to 
the Churches or of the Churches to the State, but 
in no respect or degree the relation of the Churches 
to each other; indeed, with this the State can be 
concerned only if any one Church attempts to inflict 
upon any other civil injury or wrong. And this can 
be in no case a question affecting either Church qua 
Church. 








There is no need to discuss the genesis of the 
Establishment or the process by which it was cop. 
stituted ; what is necessary to see is that laws 
inevitable under one set of conditions may, whey 
the conditions are completely changed, become yp. 
equal and even morally impossible. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the relation of the 
Anglican Church to the State received the legislative 
form and sanction it still retains, hardly anything 
was as it is to-day. Church and State were not 
differentiated as they are now; the English people 
were held to be at once the English State and the 
English Church. The people were one, though their 
life had a twofold function, form and expression, 
Hence the head of the people was the head of both 
Church and State; hence the supreme legislative 
assembly in the State was the supreme legislative 
authority for the Church; hence ecclesiastical uni- 
formity was conceived as essential to civil unity; 
dissent from the Church was regarded as disloyalty 
to the State and was punished as such, and the 
civil penalties simply signified that spiritual was 
conceived as civil disobedience. And from this 
point of view they were entirely logical—nay, the 
whole system was as perfectly logical as any system 
could be, the only calamity being that the logic was 
narrower than the life, both Church and State larger 
than the logic. James II., the Catholic king, made 
an end of its premiss; the Act of Toleration made 
a beginning in the abolition of its conclusion. The 
Act which allowed the dissenter to be legalised left 
the English State as large as the English people, but 
made the English Church much less. And in such 
matters the distinction between the majority and 
the whole is simply infinite. 

The Act of Toleration, then, was a confession that 
the older system, alike as theory and as policy, had 
broken down; but toleration could only be transi- 
tional. The time comes when the very idea of 
toleration is seen to be an impertinence; the thing 
tolerated becomes a moral and indefeasible right, and 
a tolerated right is absurd. For, in this case, what 
the State allowed to be was granted a foothold 
within the State, and therefore opportunities of 
growth that could not but change its attitude to the 
State and the State’s to it. With the causes and 
origin of Dissent we have meanwhile no concern, 
only with the fact that it is here. Yet we may say 
this—no man or Society can willingly dissent ; with- 
out some compulsion which makes social and civil 
loss seem even as a gain, it could not be, nor can it 
even be understood. We may be certain that its real 
source is in a man’s conscience, in his care for what 
is highest and purest within him, in his sense of 
obligation towards what is invisible and eternal. In 
order to this he taxes his very poverty, surrenders 
some of the sweetest and even noblest ambitions, 
lives in what he may feel a very cold shade, while 
beyond it smiles a grateful sunshine. This, indeed, 
is a most general statement, yet to attempt a sketch 
of the origin of the varied dissenting communities 
would be to venture upon the impossible. But 
what has been said is, ronghly speaking, applicable 
to all. There was never a more reluctant body of 
dissenters than the old English Nonconformists, 
Presbyterian and Congregational. Many of them 
who could not conform, yet would not ordain 
successors ; more of them endured, and even coveted, 
the insults of the Acts which required occasional 
Conformity, for they were thus enabled to express 
at once their difference from Episcopacy and their 
love of a National Church. It was compulsion that 
made Wesley take the world as his parish, and the 
Methodist long proclaimed himself a N onconformist; 
but no dissenter ; he was only a Churchman who di 
not conform. In Wales Dissent may be described - 
the product of neglect ; the unshepherded flocks = 
to care for themselves, and religion was saved | y 
those who loved it. But what had come into being 
could not live by accident ; what Providence caus - 
to be could not live by being improvident. If i. 
met, they needed a house to meet in; hence chure 
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———_— 
sod chapels were built. If people met in their 
darches they needed preachers, and preachers had 
to be trained ; hence academies and colleges were 
founded. If several communities thought alike and 
worked together, meetings for consultation and 
sivice became necessary, and hence conferences, 
«nods, and assemblies were formed. The permission 
to be was followed by realised being; and what 
yhieves existence has rights which the State must 
recognise, and these rights will develop in proportion 
to the opportunities given and the services rendered. 

The ideas, then, that underlie the relations of the 
state to the Church, and the Church to the State, 
jiffer absolutely in the nineteenth from those that 
aisted in the seventeenth century ; and the realities 
jiffer as much as the ideas. The difference is 
emphasised by the breakdown of the policy embodied 
in the Act of Uniformity; that Act, so far from 
ading, perpetuated division, which was, in a sense, 
galised by the Act of Toleration. And since then 
the dissenting communities have justified their dis- 
zotient action by so living within the State as to 
ly it under the deepest possible obligations. They 
have created excellent and loyal citizens, and ele- 
rated whole classes and districts. Wesley may be 
aid to have civilised the miners of Cornwall, 
Primitive Methodism to have made men of the 
niners of Durham. The old dissenters, shut out 
fom political and academic ambitions, became 
pimeers and masters of industry. “Trade and 
dissent” was once as common a toast as Church and 
State. The energy and enterprise of Lancashire and 
the West Riding were largely dissenting. And the 
ninds dissent trained made characteristic contri- 
butions to English politics. John Howard and Mrs, 
Fry were dissenters, and the communities they 
mpresented were main agents in reforming our 
prisons and ameliorating our criminal law. With- 
wt the dissenters, it is doubtful if the slaves 
wuld have been emancipated. Bright was a dis- 
voter, and dissenters formed both the van and 
body-guard of Free Trade. Indeed, it is simply im- 
possible to estimate, or even exaggerate, the services 
fdissent to the State. If character and enterprise, 
jatriotism and loyalty, intelligence and public 
girit be virtues the State needs, then the com- 
munities which have so largely created these 
within the masses of the English people have 
xeomplished a work which the English State can 
wither despise nor ignore. 

But now how does the State act towards these 
communities? It is perfectly evident that they 
lave created conditions altogether different from 
those which existed when even statesmen could 
think Acts of Uniformity, enforced by civil penal- 
tes, feasible methods of statesmanship. But it is 
wo less evident that the statesman cannot justly 
uaintain the situation these Acts created. He has, 
indeed, removed many of the coincident disabilities ; 
ut every disability removed has made the final 
ibolition of the whole the more inevitable. If the 
Chiversities are opened to the Dissenter he still finds 
timself, even though he may have taken the highest 
wademic distinctions, disqualified for many of the 
posts he may fitly aspire to fill—masterships, pro- 
tessorships, college headships even. If he goes as a 
uluister to some village or town where, say, a pass- 
tan chances to be vicar, he is beset with every kind 
disability, and it meets him in the burials he has 
© conduct, the marriages he has to perform, 
th education he has to get for his family or 
- children of his people. He who wears the 
“» can alone tell where it pinches, and the foot 

the dissenting minister is often so pinched 

t he can hardly put it to the ground. This 
es not mean that the local vicar is overbearing or 
am “py it simply means that his legal position 
tics 2S t0 make the actual position of any other 
< teacher in his parish intolerable. Where 

Undamental principle is that the parish priest 

.. 2€ sole right to be, and the law surrounds him 
Privileges which affirm or sanction the principle, 








then the most amiable saintliness on both sides could 
not make the relation sweet or natural. To an 
honourable and high-minded dissenter who believes 
his position in the Church of God to be as valid as 
the vicar’s, the State can do only one just thing—be 
alikeand do alike toboth the men and the communities 
they represent; show to both the same legislative 
respect and administer the equal laws in equity. 
The time has passed when Acts of Uniformity could 
be framed and enforced; the time has come when 
Acts of Equality will need to be tried. Where all 
Churches serve the State according to their means 
and opportunities, there ought to be no respect of 
Churches with the State. Political justice asks no 
more, and can be satisfied with no less. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 





N the new number of the Quarterly Review a 
temerarious iconoclast runs full tilt against one 
of the favourite illusions of admirers of Shakespeare. 
He challenges Shakespeare’s reputation as “ the poet 
of nature ”’—or, at least, he challenges it in so far as 
it extends to that portion of nature which is included 
in the animal kingdom. It was Dr. Johnson who 
called Shakespeare the poet of nature. Nor was his 
attention, says the Doctor, “confined to the actions 
of men; he was an exact surveyor of the inanimate 
world; his descriptions have always some peculiarities 
gathered by contemplating things as they really 
exist.” Dryden said that Shakespeare “ needed not 
the spectacles of books to read nature.” The writer 
in the Quarterly says that he did, and that most of 
his descriptions—except those of inanimate nature, 
which was all Dr. Johnson’s criticism referred to— 
are mere bookish plagiarisms. ‘“ He borrows from 
Gower and Chaucer and Spenser ; from Drayton and 
Du Bartas and Lyly and William Browne; from 
Pliny, Ovid, Virgil, and the Bible; borrows, in fact, 
everywhere he can.” The result is that most of his 
natural history is unreal, and it is very often 
ridiculous. His animals are conventional, like the 
animals of heraldry. His lion is chivalrous, scorning 
to hurt the weak; his owl is “ fiendish ;” his raven 
“fatal;” his dove “chaste.” Indeed, generally, his 
attitude towards animals is indifferent, if not con- 
temptuous. Even when he warms up he is “seldom 
so personally sympathetic as to convince us of his 
sincerity ; so very seldom, that the beautiful line 
about Clifford’s dead horse—‘the bonny beast he 
loved so well’—comes upon the student of his 
natural history with a positive shock.” 

This weighty indictmentis vigorously sustained, but 
we question if the writer has quite made out his case. 
Most reasonable Shakespeare-lovers must sympathise 
with him in the spirit which originally moved him to 
his attack. It is the spirit of protest against that 
class of commentators who insist on worshipping in 
Shakespeare a sort of scientist, who fall into raptures 
about his accurate knowledge and minute observa- 
tion when he talks of a pigeon picking up peas and 
feeding its young, or of “ the ousel-cock with orange- 
tawny bill, the thrush with note so true,” or recites 
a list of breeds of dogs, or of wild-flowers with 
their qualities, who write books about his botany 
and his ornithology. But it seems to us that the 
Quarterly Reviewer in assailing these fanatics rushes 
into an extreme of his own. Shakespeare was not a 
zoologist or a taxidermist, he was not a Buffon or a 
Darwin, or a White of Selborne; but it does 
not follow from that that he was not a lover 
and a fair observer of such animate, as well 
as inanimate, nature as came in his way. He seems 
to have had the average countryman’s knowledge 
of animals, with the usual prejudices and predilec- 
tions that went therewith, plus a sympathy and 
insight all his own. It is true that his notion of the 
political economy of a beehive is no more scientific 
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than was Virgil's; but this is no proof that Shake- 
speare never examined a beehive. Most people in 
his day, even those who kept beehives, held the same 
notion, and we suspect that, except amongst the 
more or less learned, the fallacy is prevalent to this 
hour. His famous description of the ideal horse in 
“Venus and Adonis,” the Quarterly Reviewer says, 
is “borrowed word for word from Du Bartas.” 
The argument on this point is a nice specimen of the 
reviewer's logic. He quotes Shakespeare’s list of the 
horse’s points, with Du Bartas’s after them in 
brackets—“ round hoof,” “short pastern,” “ broad 
breast,” “small head,’ “wide nostrils,” “thin 
mane,” “broad buttocks,’ and the rest—and 
since he finds that the two lists correspond, he 
declares, “if Shakespeare did not borrow from 
Du Bartas, it is obvious that he borrowed from 
some other work to which Du Bartas had already 
been.” This sort of thing, with all respect to 
the Quarterly, we must pronounce criticism gone 
daft. The writer’s mind will be clearer if he will try 
a little experiment which we venture to recommend 
him. Let bim go to any friend of his who is a judge 
of horses and ask him to write down offhand on a 
slip of paper the points of a thoroughbred. He 
will be astonished to discover that the points 
correspond with those given by Shakespeare. 
Will he conclude from that that his friend also 
got his knowledge of horseflesh from Du Bartas? 
The simple and natural fact is that both Shake- 
speare and his friend got their horse-lore by 
studying the noble animal itself, which, not- 
withstanding modern developments in breeding, 
still remains essentially the same in his leading 
points. Shakespeare was a true lover of horses, as 
every true lover both of horses and of Shakespeare 
knows. This the reviewer himself admits, somewhat 
inconsistently, elsewhere in his article, for he says 
Shakespeare wrote of horses “as a Centaur might 
write, as participating in his own nature.” Similarly 
as to dogs. Shakespeare is accused of “an inex- 
plicable dislike of the dog;"” he has “ never had a 
loving word to throw at a dog;” dog with him— 
saving only in the case of “Crab, and apart from 
sport or service”—is “a term of contempt or re- 
proach.” Note the exception in the last clause; it 
really gives away the writer's whole contention. 
His proposition might be put thus: Saving only 
where he speaks of the dog as a useful, noble, and 
purposeful animal, Shakespeare employs the word 
dog in the scornful colloquial sense in which it is 
vulgarly used to-day. Shakespeare's attitude to- 
wards dogs is simply a specimen of his magnificent 
sanity in all things. He certainly did not resemble 
those modern women who seem to lavish upon dogs, 
to the exclusion of their fellow human creatures, 
any little store of affection with which they were 
originally endowed, and who condemn the unhappy 
victims of this attachment, meant though they 
were for the free life of the moors and the fields, 
to fret out a miserable and obese existence on a city 
hearth-rug. Shakespeare liked dogs in their place, 
and he liked them well, and he wrote of them not 
with contempt, but with admiration and know- 
ledge :— 
“ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee’d and dew-lapped like Thessalian birds ; 

Slow in pursuit but match’d in mouth-like bells, 

Each under each. A ery more tuneable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn.” 


Henry V., inspiriting his soldiers before Harfleur, 
likens them to dogs, but assuredly not with a view 
to disparaging them :— 
“There is none of you so mean and base 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand, like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start.” 
The whimsical, comical, and affectionate portrait of 
Launce’s cur-dog Crab—‘ one that I brought up of 
& puppy: one that I saved from drowning when 





re 
three or four of his blind brothers and sisters Went 
to it:” the hero of one of the drollest and happiest 
dog passages in literature, albeit a shade too out. 
spoken for the present delicate age—could only haye 
been drawn by one who both loved and understoog 
the canine tribe. The same may be said, indeeg of 
that reference, with its wonderful pathos of sug. 
gestion, to “ the little dogs and all—Tray, Blanch, ang 
Sweetheart.” 

But, in truth, the critic in the Quarterly Reviey 
pushes his contention to most foolish lengths. Th. 
poet’s characters, he says, “live in Arden Forest 
and yet they never hear or see a single bird or insect 
or flower all the time that they are there.” And 
yet, he says, “such is the magic potency of genius" 
that Shakespeare critics imagine they “hear the 
wind rustling in the fragrant leaves of the faery 
land of Arden,” and speak of “ leafy solitudes sweet 
with the song of birds” when no bird has been mep. 
tioned at all. It is astonishing that so deliberate g 
publication as a quarterly review can propound go 
flat-flooted a criticism with these lines, sung in the 
Forest of Arden, staring it in the face :— 

“Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 


And tune his merry note, 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat?” 


) 
And what of “. . . . the spring time, the only pretty 
ring time, when birds do sing, hey ding, a-ding ding”? 


Again, says the Quarterly, “There is not even an | 


indication of the time of the year, except that the 
Duke and others talk of the bitter cold. Yet 
what do we find? The play is always illustrated 
as if the time of the year was midsummer.” Well, 
we can only conclude that that is because the 


humble, plodding illustrator reads his text with | 


more care and sense than the Solon of the 
Quarterly Review. Several indications, the whole 
spirit of the piece, and common sense bear out the 
illustrators. “ Who doth ambition shun and loves 
to live 7’ the sun,” for example. The Duke’s reference 
to the cold is only in connection with “ the season's 
difference ;” winter is “the enemy.” People do not 
set banquets under trees in winter-time ; nor in that 
season do they seek “the shade of melancholy 
boughs,” nor lie basking on the grass, nor wander 


about idyllically cutting their lovers’ names on tree | 


trunks. We do not forget “ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind,” in the song, but this song cannot be set 
against the whole effect of a piece which breathes of 
the very leafage and light and music of the summer 
greenwood. Pastoral comedy, moreover, is summer 
comedy. Shakespeare did not produce his descrip- 
tive effects in the manner of Richard Jeffries, or the 
modern novelist working up his local colour, but he 
produced them all the same. Because he did not 
draw up gardener’s and ornithologist’s catalogues 
the Quarterly Review seems to be as angry with him 
as the critics whom it rebukes are delighted, because 
they imagined he did. 








A FAMILY TREE. 





F we may be permitted a respectful paraphrase, 
] the gathering at Coburg this week reminds us of 
the grain of mustard seed which grew until it over 
spread the earth and the birdsof the air sought shelter 
in its branches. No less a simile can do justice 
the stupendous genealogy of which Her Majesty 
the Queen is at present the august head and — 
All Europe is overshadowed by the family tree ° 
Coburg-Gotha, and flocks of royal birds are es 
stantly building new nests amidst its a 
foliage. In the spring the young man’s fancy, ar 
young man come from an eligible stock, oo 4 
turns to the inevitable alliance with an 5 
of our royal house. He may be a prince aaend 
special significance in any large historical oer 
only one of the multitude of Serene Hight 
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—_ . e, . 
sho ever and anon revisit the glimpses of 


Court Circular in all the panoply of 
giquette, or who amuse themselves harmlessly by 
jofing the suits and trappings of ceremonial and 
gavelling as plain citizens. Prince Henry of Batten- 
erg, for instance, with an unexpected flash of 
yamour, has been passing in the Riviera as “ Mr. 
Henry Butcher,” a modest synonym of military 
jory. But a German prince, however vague may 
» his personality to a democracy which cannot 

the Alimanach de Gotha in its head, is born 
an exalted destiny. When he is of marriage- 
le age, there is sure to be a granddaughter of the 

n—before long there will be a great-grand- 
iughter—waiting for him in virginal trepidation in 
gme comfortable corner of the royal and arboreal 
miverse. Presently there will be a great fluttering 
if plumage in that spot, an imposing assemblage 
i majestic kinsfolk in every degree of affinity, a 
gemendous activity of heraldic genius, a gorgeous 
eebration of nuptials, and then the family 
ee will put forth new twigs and illustriously 
fresh young leaves. It is a spectacle to rejoice 
the domestic heart in every sphere. Bride and 
jridegroom may be little more than interesting 
dadows for the mass of mankind. Their por- 
mits may flit through the illustrated newspapers 
yithout leaving any lasting impression in the public 
nemory ; but they have a certain greatness thrust 
won them by virtue of their traditional heritage. 
They belong to the family tree beneath whose ever- 
atending branches plebeian nations play their 
umeless parts. Though we are not guests at the 
utual ceremony, we feel ourselves spectators of the 
bridal train; we are properly conscious of its 
nmantic and historic interest; and no man is so 
ordid as to hail the father of the bride with some 
mde query about a much-disputed allowance from 
the British tax-payer. Above all, thereis a real im- 
pressiveness in the presence of the Imperial grand- 
nother, who watches this pairing of her descendants 
vith a proud content. If we may venture to specu- 
late as to her Majesty’s sentiments, we should say 
ter chief thought of such a marriage is the con- 
viction that it is a fresh guarantee of stability and 
supremacy for the German monarchy. 

It is inevitable that this concentration of regal 
nitrimony should take a Teutonic complexion. A 
prince who is of any account must, if he marry, enter 
nto this all-pervading scheme of consanguinity. The 
(arewitch, for example, is reported to have a more 
than cousinly regard for one of the Saxe-Coburg 
iincesses. This idea is discouraged by some poli- 
tans in Russia; but if the young man does not 
marry a German, what other fate is in store for him ? 
Popular sentiment amongst his countrymen may be 
uustile to such a union; but of what avail is popular 
entiment against the hymeneal law of evolution 
"hich orders him to roost in the family tree? Royal 
marriages are not made in heaven: they are made 
i Germany; and we can imagine the Queen, in 
toments of ironic contemplation, diverting herself 
vith the futile resistance of national or racial preju- 

tes to this commanding truth. The Slav may fume 
“ainst the Teuton, but a marriage benison (in the 
German tongue) subdues all the warring notes of 
lmmemorial hatreds. Poets anticipate the parliament 
‘fman, the federation of the world: a Utopia that 
may be yet achieved by a statecraft to which demo- 
cacy pays little heed. In a pretty story of Prince 

bert’s childhood it is related by one of the com- 
banions of his boyhood how he objected scornfully 
the proposal that a mimic siege of a ruined tower 
be ended by an assault on a weak place in 

rear, unknown to the defenders. ‘“ Albert 
qiared that ‘this would be most unbecoming in a 
inf knight, who should always attack the enemy 

Tont, and so we fought for the tower so honestly 
. “iZorously that Albert, by mistake, for I was on 

» de, gave me a blow upon the nose, of which I 

t the mark.” This conception of military 
sy is now obsolete,and the Saxon knight, instead 





of hitting his friends on the nose in the reckless ardour 
of chivalrous conflict, is not above hiring spies to 
steal the enemy’s plans. But he is likely in the 
future to gain his ends by a very different guile. In 
a world where marrying and giving in marriage are 
the chief employments of monarchy, and where the 
dominant aspect of these functions is Germanic, the 
Saxon knight may be able, after a while, to lay 
aside his armour, and turn his sword into a plough- 
share, and his artillery into wedding-bells. He 
will go forth no longer in battle-array, but will 
travel peacefully by train to some Teutonic city 
where the marriage altar has been erected; and 
the enemy’s son or daughter enters into the 
honourable captivity of wedlock. It has been 
remarked that dynastic alliances have small in- 
fluence in international politics; but that isa very 
incomplete survey of a very wide field. What if 
every regal semblance in Europe acquire one 
domestic tint? What if this intermarrying incor- 
porate every sovereignty in one colossal family ? 
What if the inexhaustible and irrepressible progeny 
of Hanover and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in the course of 
time, level the barriers of nationalities by sheer 
force of numbers? For this prodigious development 
of the royal stock must exercise an increasing in- 
fluence on the general problem of population; and 
the invasion of Europe by the Yellow Man, which 
Professor Charles Pearson has promised us, may yet 
be checked by stalwart myriads of Coburgers and 
Hohenzollerns. 

There is only one thing that mars this prospect 
of a solid and harmonious civilisation. The German 
etiquette of precedence might not prove equal to so 
great a strain. It has often exposed illustrious 
personages to serious annoyance when operating in a 
comparatively limited sphere. An historian whose 
good faith and competence cannot be questioned, 
writes of the difficulties which beset the Queen and 
Prince Albert in the early years of their marriage. 
* When the Queen was abroad the Prince’s position 
was always a subject of negotiation and vexation ; 
the position accorded to him the Queen had to 
acknowledge as a grace and favour bestowed on her 
by the sovereigns whom she visited. While, in 1856, 
the Emperor of the French treated the Prince as a 
Royal personage, his uncle declined to come to Paris 
because he would not give precedence to the Prince ; 
and on the Rhine in 1845 the King of Prussia would 
not give the place to the Queen’s husband which 
common civility required, because of the presence 
of an Archduke, the third son of an _ uncle 
of the reigning Emperor of Austria, who would 
not give the pas, and whom the King would not 
offend.” If common civility was outraged in those 
days by the third son of an Emperor's uncle, what 
complications may be created in the future by a 
cousin several thousand times removed! Here is a 
danger which the intellects that regulate these 
observances must ponder in time. When the Yellow 
Man comes down upon us, it will not do for the hosts 
of the elect to be torn by infinitesimal disputes 
about the pas. The ramifications of precedence 
ought to be settled by a code, extending to the 
uttermost branch of the Teutonic pedigree, and care- 
fully revised at least once in a decade. Even the 
most elaborate precautions may prove ineffectual to 
still unreasonable discontent with the order of pro- 
cession to the dining-room, say a thousand years 
hence; but while it is a duty to prepare posterity 
for a danger, it is no less a duty to believe that 
the genius of the Saxon race will cope with the 
emergency. 








THE POETIC FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE. 





T is rather hard in this fine Spring, when every- 
thing is so “advanced,” when the young leaves 
are bursting into the world with impatient joy, and 
finches among blossom-laden plum-trees are filling 
suburban gardens with amorous melody, when man 
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with the stirring of the sap in his own frame is 
reminded of his mysterious oneness with nature, it 
is hard that it is at just such a time, the minds of 
countrymen in town being filled with pleasing 
country visions, that they should have forced upon 
them, willy nilly, a thought which has troubled 
reflective countrymen a good deal— namely, the 
drastic, the revolutionary change which modern 
conditions of agriculture have effected, and are 
destined to effect in country life. M. Berthelot’s 
disquisition last week on food and chemistry 
in the year 2000 we let pass. It was too 
painfully suggestive of one’s own apprehensions 
to dwell upon while the Spring was singing of 
the fields. “There will be no longer in the 
world in that day,” he said, “ harvests, or flocks and 
herds, or shepherds, or husbandmen: the problem of 
existence by the cultivation of the soil will have been 
done away with by chemistry.” But this month’s 
Forum just comes with an article on the effect of 
American “bonanza” farms on farm life; there is 
Miss Betham Edwards’ book before us with its 
recurring mention of the spread of the American 
system through rural France; and here is the report 
of a meeting this week in Dublin at which an Irish 
reformer talks of dotting his country with co- 
operative creameries. Clearly the topic cannot be 
shirked. 

It may be doubted whether literature has as yet 
fully realised what has happened. We speak not of 
social or political matters, but of the revolution 
which, owing simply to machinery and foreign 
competition, the operations of the field have under- 
gone within the last thirty or forty years. The 
new conditions of industry in the towns have been 
apprehensively grasped, but the country is still the 
poet’s refuge, and there are even up-to-date minor 
bards who still sing of milkmaids and snowy curds 
and labouring wains—not knowing apparently that 
all that is a thing of the past, or, where it lingers on, 
a mere survival. Let the poet go down and visit a 
modern large farm managed on scientific principles— 
the only principles on which the farm of the future 
can be managed if it is to pay at all—and he may 
well question whether there is any more material for 
his rustic muse in that direction. What man of 
sentiment, as he has stood in presence of this huge 
prosaic methodic factory, with its buzzing and pound- 
ing machinery, its packing houses and counting 
houses, its cellars stored with strange chemical 
fodder, on which the stabled cattle or live-meat 
machines are to be fed instead of roaming under the 
charge of Corydon among the lush pastures of the 
upland, has not trembled for the poetic future of 
agriculture? All the secular themes of rural poetry, 
of eclogue and pastoral, are either ended or doomed, 
and one does not see what is to follow them. If 
Milton revisited England to-day, he would no longer 
recognise the landscape he used to know— 

“The ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land. 
And the milkmaid singeth blythe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


All that has grown as archaic within the last fifty 
years as the neat-herds of Theocritus singing a 
match under the olive trees for bowls of honey and 
goats’ milk. The familiar figures of the country 
side have been one by one abolished. The sower, 
with his noble patriarchal gesture, scattering his 
seed, his gesture of bounty and hope, has—only very 
recently, indeed—gone the way of beautiful and 
symbolical things to give place to an iron machine (a 
six-foot drill and broad-cast seeder) drawn by a pair 
of horses. The picturesque thresher and his flail 
went before him; and before him, again, went the 
winnower with his song to the winds praying them 
to lie lightly on the barn floor— 

“Ce pendant que j‘ahanne 
A mon blé que je vanne 
A la chaleur du jour,” 
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as the winnower of Du Bellay has it. The mower 
with his scythe, the reaper with his sickle, have 


likewise disappeared; so, indeed, have eyen the 
stackers and binders, the troop of women who 
formerly used to follow the platoon of men as they 
moved across the golden corn-field. There is noy 5 

machine known as the combined mower and reaper 

and self-binder, which not only can cut more com 

in a day than twenty men, but stacks it as it go 

along in neat sheaves, all mathematically exact, and 

securely tied with a piece of twine. The steay 

threshing-machine, which winnows and threshes and 

packs the corn in sacks, and binds the straw jy 

bundles, is a familiar conception, we should imagine, 

even to the Cockney. Hay-making, too, is now ay 

affair of machinery, and Ametas and Thestylis yij 

no longer flirt while they are making hay-ropes, fo 

ropes of hay are out of date, and their purpose js 

now served by the twine which is paid out by 
the steel fingers of the self-binder. The plough ing 
sort of way manages to hold on; but the ruminant 
or whistling ploughman at its tail is an anachronism, 
and itself has developed into the gang-plough, with 
half a dozen coulters fixed together, drawn by 4 
dozen horses or by a steam traction-engine. Perhaps 
the greatest change of all has come over the dairy, 
The milkmaid, with her stool and her song—the 
colleen das cruthin & mo—alas ! her day is over. On 
the scientific farm the cows are now milked by 
machinery; and the cream is skimmed by machinery, 
The dairy, with its pans all set in a row and its neat- 
handed Phyllises, has given place to the creamery, 
with its wheels and shafts and bands, its engineers, 
and its steam separators. Even the bees now manu- 
facture their honey in little square wooden boxes, 
ready packed for market. With all the old themes 
gone, with all the sunburnt rustic deities frightened 
away by the grim monsters of science, what is to be 
the future of bucolic poetry ? Will our bards grow 
idyllic about pneumatic milkmaids and the lusty 
prowess of steam-threshers and combined mowers 
and reapers? 

It is to be noted that all this modern world of 
machinery seems, in its turn, destined to give way 
to something more remote from nature still 
when the triumph of chemistry shall be complete. 
When the heat of the sun and the plutonic heat 
in the bowels of the earth are properly tamed and 
harnessed, as M. Berthelot believes they will be, 
all further need for muscular energy, either from 
beast or man, will be dispensed with. Chemistry, 
by effecting the synthesis of the azotated or nitro- 
genised bodies, as it has already realised the syn- 
thesis of fats and oils and that of sugars and 
hydrates of carbon, will render food as common 
as the air. This is the Anarchist’s dream. Prince 
Kropotkine, with an eye probably to the esthetic 
sensibilities of his readers, draws a_ reassuring; 
even a Watteau-like, picture in his Conquéte du 
Pain of Parisiennes (!)—doubtless in ravishing cos 
tumes—superintending for a few hours once 4 
month the food-producing machines, and thus col 
tributing their share to the common agrarian labour. 
It will be “a mere matter,” he says, “of amusing 
themselves a little in the fields.” Who would 
have thought of fétes champétres & la Mare 
Antoinette and the Little Trianon as one of the 
forms of labour in the Anarchist millennium? Meat 
in that time, however, will be no longer necessary; 
for the chemical synthesis will do its work; 80 
that sheep and oxen will cease; so will all forms 
of game; so will vegetables ; so will poultry. er 
is even already a man who has taken out a a 
for the manufacture of artificial eggs, which >e 
declares he can make better than the hens. ~ 
too, will become obsolete, for we chall have . 
flying-machine. We shall probably get the a 
of birds done a good deal better by electric whist 4 
Man himself in that wondrous day can hardly avo 
undergoing a change into something rich and ew 
When “a little tabloid of azotated matter ” will gy 
him more nourishment than a sirloin of beef, he 
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ot have use for half the organs with which he is now 
geumbered, and he will not be troubled with the 
necessity of taking exercise with a view to keeping 
om in good working order. The ideal human form 
gill doubtless be something different from that 
sich we have been wont to worship in the Apollo 
palvedere, or the Venus of Milo. What on earth 
rill the world look like then—tell us, O Anarchist 
t!—_with the birds and the beasts, and the fishes 
wd the vegetables banished from the scene, and, 
instead of fowls of the air, flying machines flitting 
shout loaded with luggage and with beauteous 
itiens of the future without legs and without 
¢omachs? Is there comfort or sadness in the 
thought that the history of that paradise, owing to 
the liberation of “the plutonic heat,” is likely to be 
freely diversified by earthquakes ? 








THE DRAMA. 


ee net 
* Faust” REVIVED. 


E return of Mr. Irving and his company to 
the Lyceum stage, after another triumphant 
American tour, has been celebrated with the usual 
rjoicings. This is as it should be. We are all glad 
tosee our leading actor and his comrades at home 
mee more, and to note that their powers are as 
fresh and vigorous as ever, not coarsened by exposure 
or wear and tear, not travel-stained. Doubtless Mr. 
Irving had excellent reasons for re-opening with 
Foust—Mr. W. G. Wills’s Faust—for he is a con- 
ammate strategist, as we all know; very likely 
they are all the more excellent and strategic because 
tome they are quite inscrutable. “All this,” says 
thecharlatan to the professor in Mr. H. A. Jones’s 
Judah, “does not prove that I ama rascal.” “No,” 
isthe reply ; “there must be some other reason for 
that.” And as it is clear that Faust is just now the 
proper play to revive simply because Mr. Irving has 
chosen to revive it, while it is equally clear that the 
reason cannot be found in any intrinsic value in the 
play itself, one can only conclude, with the professor, 
that “there must be some other reason” for its 
rvival. Perhaps we should take it as evidence of 
Mr. Irving’s almost touching fidelity to his old friend 
and helpmate, Mr. W. G. Wills. Mr. Wills was for 
some years theatre-poet in ordinary to the Lyceum ; 
Mr. Irving believed in him, and he did certainly 
provide the actor, amid a good deal of rubbish, with 
astriking part or two; and for a time he “ served,” 
ting always ready to turn out something which 
passed for thought with those not given to excessive 
inking, and sounded vaguely, after dinner, some- 
thing like poetry; “being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum,” as Robert Greene said of quite another 
‘ort of dramatist, he was “as well able to bombast 
“uta blank verse as the rest of you.” As for his 
Foust, I think it was not altogether his fault that it 
#80 very, very bad. I know that it is the critical 
‘8hion to upbraid him for vulgarising and attenuat- 
ng Goethe: I confess to having used this form of 
reproach myself, from a motive, I fear, little more 
‘spectable than the desire to parade as much 
owledge of Goethe and reverence for his genius 
% my neighbours. But, after Shakespeare, there is 
probably no author about whom more cant is talked 
about Goethe. And if you can lay your hand 
‘pon your heart and say you are keenly desirous of 
rere Goethe's Faust put upon the stage exactly as 
stands—well, I will try my best to look as though 
lieved you. But Mr. Wills, at any rate, worked 
upon the assumption that there would be very few 
cund to agree with you in the playhouse; and I 
ata he was right. What Mr. Wills did aim at, a 
* to the Lyceum programme is so good as to tell 
In writing his drama upon the basis of Goethe’s 
re veg Wills did not attempt. to incorporate the 
Plete philosophy of that great work (impossible 

® two hours’ traffic of our stage) ”—“ com- 





plete” is delicious: you are to understand that he 
did give us some of the philosophy, and we should 
have had it ail if there had only been time—“ or to 
treat of its metaphysical subtlety, or to indicate— 
except remotely—its allegorical teaching. The com- 
ponent parts of it that he endeavoured to reproduce 
are its love-story, its characterisation, its spiritual 
investiture, its dramatic movement, and its weird 
atmosphere. Most of all, he strove to tell the love- 
story in a manner that might appeal to an English- 
speaking audience.” This last sentence I find rather 
a dark saying. Why “English-speaking”? Does it 
mean that as his audience spoke English it would be 
better, on the whole, that Mr. Wills should also 
speak English in telling the story? If so, there 
seems to have been little need for “striving.” But 
that is neither here nor there. The point is that if 
all this strife and endeavour only resulted in the 
production of a stale, flat, and unprofitable play, as 
it did, it does not necessarily follow that this result 
was wholly due to Mr. Wills’s incompetence. I 
submit that the reason is a deeper one than that. 
We have to go beyond Mr. Wills, and even beyond 
Goethe: we have to go to the fundamental Faust 
legend, and to declare that it is an inherently unsuit- 
able theme, however treated, for modern drama. We 
have learnt todemand thatthe dramatist shall present 
the incidents of his story in rigid causal relationship, 
that he shall give us the impression of inevitability, 
that he shall show human beings working out their 
own salvation, or damnation, through the action and 
reaction of character upon circumstance. Now the 
very essence of the Faust legend is the accidental 
and the arbitrary; what little character its person- 
ages have—and they have precious little—goes for 
nothing in moulding their lives; everything that 
happens to them proceeds not from within but from 
the intervention of a diabolus ex machind. Even 
the ingenuous official annotator of the Lyceum pro- 
gramme seems to have some inkling of this. ‘“ Faust 
and Margaret are pure in motive,” he sagely remarks, 
“and if it were not for infernal machinations which 
they are powerless to withstand, they would be 
innocent in conduct.” In other words, they are 
puppets of which the devil holds the strings; there 
is no struggle, and, without struggle, there cannot 
be drama in the modern sense. That is the worst of 
the supernatural on the stage; it gives you an op- 
portunity for spectacle, and for an occasional shiver 
—but away goes your drama. And so we come face 
to face with what seems a paradox, but is not: that 
the first step towards an adequate dramatisation of 
the Faust legend would be the elimination of Mephis- 
topheles. What would then remain would, it is 
true, be quite insufficient for purposes of drama as 
it stands—a mere commonplace story of love at first 
sight, easy and almost instantaneous seduction, 
infanticide and death. There is no thought in that, 
no subtle penetration into the inmost secrets of 
human nature; only a certain facile pathos and a 
cheap appeal to the rudimentary intelligence. The 
dramatist, then, would have to recast the characters 
of Faust and Margaret, to specialise and complicate 
them. At present Faust, once the transformation 
from age to youth effected, becomes a young man like 
another; nothing is made—dramatically—of the 
fact that he is a young man who has been 
old. Now if—this is a mere offhand suggestion, 
hundreds of possible ways of treating the char- 
acter will occur to anybody—if the notion of 
double personality were well brought out in Faust; 
if, in all his passionate love-making, he never 
lost consciousness of his old head, and yet found 
that, with all his life-experience behind him, he was 
as powerless to resist the passions of his new youth 
as though he had not had that experience—why, I 
think you can discern some possibilities of an 
interesting tragedy in that. And Margaret—ah, 
well, it is more difficult to suggest any refashioning of 
Margaret. She is the eternal ingénue. And yet I 


think she might be made an ingénue with a 
difference ; she might be attracted, not, as now, by 
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Faust’s handsome face and gentlemanly manners, but 
by some strange fascination in the man—strange to 
her, though we should know it was the old experience 
in him, making him so different from other men ; the 
fact that il en a vu bien d'autres. . . . But these 
considerations have carried me too far from the 
Lyceum Faust, from Mr. Irving's pale, sardonic face 
and long cock’s feather and scarlet doublet, from 
Miss Ellen Terry’s sweet slip of a Margaret, from the 
wonderful spectacle of the Brocken, the dancing apes, 
the clouds of steam, the massive Nuremberg church- 
porches, and the other delights which the Lyceum 
public evidently find entirely to their taste. It 
should be added, pro memorié@, that Mr. Terriss now 
succeeds Mr. Alexander as Faust, that a place has 
been found in the Lyceum company for an old 
favourite on other stages, Miss M. A. Victor (Martha), 
and that a Mr. Julius Knight, another new-comer, 
makes a creditable appearance as Valentine. 


A. B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE STARVING ARAN ISLANDERS. 


S1r,—The appalling condition of the homeless and starving 
on the Aran Isles compels me to appeal to the charity of 
your readers for assistance. The good and kind public have 
often relieved Aran in the past, and a sense of gratitude for the 
kindness received would keep us from appealing to the same 
source again, but the Government has denied us anything, and 
again the pale-faced people are fainting with hunger. 

They are in dire distress through no fault of their own. The 
beautiful summer which produced such abundant crops in the 
country parched up and scorched the light sandy soil that 
searcely covers the limestone bed in Aran. As a natural 
consequence the seed decayed in the ground and no crops grew. 
The potato wes an almost complete failure, either not worth the 
labour of digging or did not come above the ground at all. Here 
is an instance that is typical of last year’s crop on the Islands, 
In the Middle Island a man named Pat McDonagh, in whose 
house I sleep when I go there, has a garden in which he sowed 
seven stone of potatoes. When he dug out the crop last October 
the whole produce was less than nine stone. When a pot of 
these was ready to go on the fire to be boiled, I myself put my 
hands into it, and such was the size of the potatoes that I took 
up forty-three between my hands. Yet, in response to our re- 
peated appeals for seed-potatoes this spring, in order to prevent 
another famine next year, we were informed that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no funds for such purposes, and that an 
Inspector from the Local Government Board reported that 
the distress was not general in Aran. 

Now, 1 make the following statement, and I challenge any 
Board or Government official to contradict it :—That the average 
crops on the Middle and South Islands were no better than the 
crop in Pat MeDonagh’s garden ; and that on the North Island, 
up to the first of the present month, the ridges where potatoes 
were sown remained untouched, because nothing grew in them. 
Yet, on April 3rd a steamer came here, carrying a large force of 
police, the agent, the sheriff, and those cruel creatures called 
“emergency men,” to evict the sta:ving islanders because they 
could not pay rent for the land by which they lost their scanty 
seed and many a hard day’s toil. {t was not enough that these 
poor people should have worked at the land from morning till 
night; that they should have curtailed their children’s meals in 
order to spare the seed; that their labour and their seed should 
be fruitless and their children starving. It was necessary that 
they should get the rent for the landlord or go out from their 
homes where their fathers and grandfathers lived before them. 
The hungry poor had no rent to give. The cruel alternative was 
resorted to, and, as I write, one hundred and thirty of the 
destitute poor of the Aran Islands have no roof they can eall 
their own, save the canopy of Heaven. 

I followed the evictors as they went along from house to 
house. The scenes I saw I cannot describe, though they are 
graven on my heart and always before my mind. I saw the 
scanty furniture torn asunder. I saw the pot of nettles lifted 
off the fire and left out on the stones. I saw the squalid bed- 
clothes trodden under foot. I saw the heartless evictors langh at 
the rags of poverty. I saw the widow and seven orphans wailing 
for their home. 1 saw the aged couple bent with the toils and 
hardships of eighty-four winters assisted out the door. I saw 
the mother refused the use of the pig-sty as a shelter for her 
children. I saw the old man, who is fourteen years an invalid, 
laid on his wisp outside in the open air. I saw the boy who is 
stoneblind cast out on the trackless hillside, and I saw the 
infant I baptised last January out in the cradle on the rocks. 

The sight was pitiful to behold, the mother and six children 





rs 
sobbing around the cradle while the infant smiled toy. ri; 
Heaven. ~_— 
Such is the sad condition of things on these remote islands 
The crisis has not come suddenly. It is not the growth of » 
week, or a month, or two months. The late parish priest a 
in February, called the attention of Mr. Morley and the Loe) 
Government Board to the distress then existing, and every ds: 
increasing, among his people. Numerous letters passed hebeie, 
himself and the Government officials. There was nothing yp. 
markable in the replies he received, except that every one of them 
ended by saying, “ The matter is having attention.” He wont 
to Dublin Castle to press their claims for seed-potatoes, but his 
appeals were treated with such indifference that he returned 
home broken down with grief and disappointment, and died 
shortly after on a mission of charity for his starving flock. After 
he had spent nine days asking and entreating at the Castle, he 
telegraphed the following message to Mr. Morley to London, 


" aon and most urgently ask if seed potatoes and 
work will be given to relieve my poor people of the Aran Islands, 
I have to leave Dublin to-morrow.” 


A week elapsed, and no reply. He then telegraphed again, 
The Chief Secretary sent the following reply :— 


“Local Government Board have adopted all the necessary 
precautions for dealing with any unexpected emergency.” 


This reply, translated into plain English, means, “ The poor. 
house is open for your poor people of Aran.” 

Hence it is, sir, when the Government has refused om 
petitions, when starvation is painted on the pale, lank cheeks 
of our people, when the widow and the orphan, the sick and the 
blind, the feeble old and the tender young are out in the cold, 
that I am forced earnestly and urgently to appeal to the 
charitable public for relief. Fancy twelve human beings huddled 
together in a little cabin 88 inches wide by 138 in length. 
I have seen them to-day, and have measured the cabin. They 
have not a morsel to eat or a penny to buy it, and yet they were 
evicted for non-payment of rent. Oh, cruel, heartless land 
agent! This night is cold, and rough,”and wet, and there 
is many a man, woman, and child in Aran that has not a 
supper to eat, a fire to look at, or a bed to sleep upon, It is 
heartrending to see the little children sitting where a fire 


used to be and crying for something to eat; to see the 
infant carried away to be warmed at the neighbour's 


fire; to see the mother dying of starvation, and her little 
ones stretched around her; to see the death-chamber with- 
out a fire, without a bed except a bundle of last year’s fern, dozed 
and rotten, on the damp floor, without bed-clothes, and without 
a chair but a few stones taken in off the wall. 

It is pitiful to see these sights every day, and to be forced to 
turn away one’s eyes from Goud’s little ones because they have 
not enough of clothes to cover their bodies. It is for these I 
appeal to the charitable public. I ask them in Charity’s name, 
for God’s sake, to send me something, and to send it quickly! 


Aran Isles, co. Galway, ; 7 
April 14th, 1894, Micuaret McDona.p, CC. 





“THE STUPID PARTY.” 

Srr,—Your able article last week on “ Motive Ideas os 
Politics ” contains 2 misquotation (as 7. believe it to be) whieh be 
so common as to deserve some notice, When, may I ask, did 
John Stuart Mill call the Conservatives “the stupid party "t 
The only passage I can find which at all suggests the phrase 18 
in a footnote to Chapter VII. of his “Representative Gover 
ment” (on Representation of Minorities). In speaking of Mr. 
Disraeli’s attack (in 1866) on one application of the doctrine 
(let me remark, parenthetically, on the clumsiest of all its appli- 
cations) Mill wrote: 

“. . Well would it be for England if Conservatives voted 
consistently for everything Conservative, and Liberals for every- 
thing Liberal. We should not then have to wait long for things 
which, like the present and many other great measures, # 
eminently both the one and the other. The Conservatives, # 
being by the law of their existence the stupidest party, “y 
much the greatest sins of this description to answer for; an@? 
is a melancholy truth that, if any measure were proposed on sy 
subject truly, largely, and far-sightedly Conservative, evel 
Liberals were willing to vote for it, the great bulk of the Con- 
servative party would rush blindly in and prevent It from being 
carried.” 3 eee 

Of course, if you conceive the two parties in this -~ 
way—one essentially the party of movement Serwand, Ot) by 
other essentially the party of standing still—the latter " pas 
its very nature, be less amenable to new ideas than oat me 
Thus interpreted, the statement is hardly more than & is 
it might equally be said that the Liberal party, by the very 
of its existence, is most:liable to be led away by fads. Tos 
philosopher neither party is free from stupidity. — ; 
cases degrees of comparison really mean less than the do 
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sitive into which Mill’s actual expression has been popularly 
orrapted.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
~ April 18. SrupEntT. 
pS—Mill, fortunately for himself and the Conservative 
party, had no experience of Primrose Day. 





“ESTHER WATERS” AND THE CLERGY. 


Srr,—I observe, with some surprise, that the suppression of 
Yr. Moore’s book affords your admired contributor “ A.T.Q.C.” 
g oceasion of complaint against the clergy. His reasoning is, if 
we may say 80, 2 little rapid. The clergy have not denounced 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son; therefore they are responsible for 
w act of intolerance. And not only are their public protests 
ysinst gambling proved thus to be hypocritical, but the inference 
is clear that they prefer the novel with a purpose to the work of 
ri. 
This may be so perhaps among “the superior orders of the 
dergy”; yet, even in their case, justice seems to call for a mild 
potest. One may, at least, plead for a stay of judgment. I 
thuk “A.T.Q.C.” for his efforts to save our fiction. As a 
rarson, Who also wishes to know life, I find the novel which is 
the“ handmaid ” of the pulpit no help there at all; and it comes 
wih a better grace from * A. T.Q.C.” than from me that fiction 
snot the handmaid of the lecture-room either. I can also well 
igieve that more will be done against gambling through the 
ahibition of life by a fine artist than the moralising novel with 
tie best intentions could ever accomplish ; but why drag in the 
slergy ¢ 

“The only protesting voices,” says your contributor, “are 
those of Mr. Moore’s fellow-artists.” But some simple facts 
isve heen forgotten. ‘“ A.T.Q.C.” must remember who it is 
tit have the first reading of new novels. Are they not the 
rriewers, Who are often (as in this ease conspicuously) also Mr. 
Yoore’s fellow-artists ? Theirs also are the voices and the oppor- 
tmity of protest—in columns like your own. What should the 
ufortunate clergy have done in the matter? Mr. Moore’s story, 
though doubtless of extraordinary merit, has hardly yet attracted 
aeh general attention as to be a subject of pulpit discussion. 
Bren clergy have their own business in hand; and if fiction is 
wt the handmaid of the pulpit, neither is the pulpit fiction’s 
imdmaid, The natural defender of a misjudged novel is pre- 
tsely “ A. T. Q.C.” himself ; and if the Archbishop of Canter- 
buy were to interfere in matters of the kind, who, I wonder, 
would remind him, with a degree of asperity, that it was not 
his affair ? 

“A.T.Q.C.” must give us time. To be plain, we have not 
wad the new novel yet. Of the attempt to suppress it we have 
aly learned from our SPEAKER. You will also allow me to say 
tat if, upon the information furnished by that authority a week 
ago, we had run a tilt (in our sermons, or what does “ A. T.Q.C.” 
vant?) against Messrs. Mudie, we should have found ourselves 
wkwardly situated. And if even you, Mr. Editor, have required 
these few days to learn the facts of the case, is not “ A.T. Q.C.” 
strifle unreasonable in his slightly veiled charge of both bigotry 
ud an uncultivated taste because we have not raised “ protesting 
muiees” (leaving the protest to more authoritative voices like his 
wn),and in his petulant insinuation that the clergy have no 
incere desire to see the evil of gambling exposed at all ? 

Something has carried your contributor out of his equanimity. 
(Can it be a rankling wound from a recent controversy which the 
maders of THz SPEAKER will remember? The clergy are a 
nixed class, and, I admit, poor judges of literature ; but it is 
‘asty to assume that they “ cheerfully allow the suppression ” of 
\ book which they have not yet read, and the news of whose 
‘ippression has searcely had time to reach the “ provincial 
nearages”; ridiculous to add that they have done so “ because 
happens to be written by an artist.”—I am, ete., A.D 

Cambridge, April 16th. siete 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 


Sir,—Since my letter to you on the rupee, I have met in a 
ae ype with a suggestion which, I think, may be 
the ED of wider circulation. It is to take one guinea, or 21s., as 

nglish unit of value, this being already thoroughly familiar. 
€ advantage would be that scsa of 21s. is much nearer toa 


ing than £.355 is. Your readers will find that the three 
ae thus related :— 


£—mil, : Farthing. : Guinea—mil. 
480 : 500 : 504 
960 : 1,000 : 1,008 


ance there would be much less inconvenience in approximating 

ail. sy pression of all small values less than 6d, by the guinea- 
ystem than by the division of 20s. into 1,000 parts. 

¥ ve myself come across a value relation which may possibly 
use In the endeavour to determine the best international 


wna that one gramme of gold of the English standard is 
“s. 6d. + a very small fraction of a penny—i.e., if the 


Euro 2 
teht en nations agreed to take as unit a piece containing 


nee of English standard gold, it would be worth 
exactly £1.—Yours, ete., T. WiLson, 





THE PASSING OF SPRING. 


PRING is going, going, going; 
Haste, O shepherdesses ! 
Come in azure dresses, 
Garland-bound your tresses— 
Tresses perfumed sweet, and flowing— 
Ere the hot sun steal the vernal 
Bloom from fragile cups diurnal 
Till they sigh, 
And so die, 
And the sad-lipped West Wind blowing 
Make melodious requiem, 
That no longer may we gather them. 


Spring is waning, waning, waning ; 
Summer nears yet faster, 
Summer—yon strong master 
Heedless of disaster— 

Shakes the trees till they’re a-raining 

Blossoms white on orchard flooring, 

Whence the robins, upward soaring, 

Trill on high 
A lullaby, 

Pretty throats and voices straining, 
Lulling each soft-petall’d thing 

That sleeps where on her last bed lies the Spring, 


Life is flying, flying, flying. 
Spring drifts by, and Summer ; 
Autumn—golden mummer— 
Pipes a wintry comer. 
Last, the Old Year drops a-dying 
With the snow-clouts on his shoulders, 
Whilst the green world chills and moulders. 
You and I 
Must so die, 
Till a balmier Spring’s replying 
Bids the crocus flame again 
Upon the fringe of an Elysian plain. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





WILLIAM BROWNE OF TAVISTOCK. 


T has been objected to the author of “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals” that their perusal sends you to sleep. 
It had been subtler criticism, as well as more amiable, 
to observe that you can wake up again and, starting 
anew at the precise point where you dropped off, 
continue the perusal with as much pleasure as ever, 
neither ashamed of your somnolence nor imputing 
it as a fault to the poet. For William Browne is 
perhaps the easiest figure in our literature. He 
lived easily, he wrote easily, and no doubt he died 
easily. He no more expected to be read through at 
a sitting than he tried to write all the story of 
Marina at a sitting. He took up his pen and com- 
posed: when he felt tired he went off to bed, likea 
sensible man: and when you are tired of reading he 
expects you to be sensible and do the same. 


He was born at Tavistock, in Devon, about the 
year 1590; and after the manner of mild and 
sensible men cherished a particular love for his 
birth-place to the end of his days. From Tavistock 
Grammar School he passed to Exeter College, Oxford 
—the old west-country college—and thence to Clif- 
ford’s Inn and the Inner Temple. His first wife died 
when he was twenty-three or twenty-four. He took 
his second courtship quietly and leisurably, marry- 
ing the lady at length in 1628, after a wooing of 
thirteen years. “He seems,” says Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
his latest biographer, “to have acquired in some 
way a modest competence, which secured him im- 
munity from the troubles that weighed so heavily 
on men of letters.” His second wife also brought 
him a portion. More than four years before this 
marriage he had returned to Exeter College, as tutor 
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to the young Robert Dormer, who in due time 
became Earl of Carnarvon and was killed in New- 
bury fight. By his fellow-collegians—as by every- 
body with whom he came into contact—he was highly 
beloved and esteemed, and in the public Register of 
the University is styled “ vir omni humana literarum 
et bonarum artium cognitione instructus.” He 
gained the especial favour of William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, whom Aubrey calls “ the greatest 
Mzecenas to learned men of any peer of his time or 
since,” and of whom Clarendon says, “He was a 
great lover of his country, and of the religion and 
justice, which he believed could only support it; 
and his friendships were only with men of those 
principles,’—another tribute to the poet’s character. 
He was familiarly received at Wilton, the home of 
the Herberts. After his second marriage he moved 
to Dorking and there settled. He died in or before 
the year 1645. In the letters of administration 
granted to his widow (Nov., 1645) he is described 
as “late of Dorking, in the county of Surrey, 
Esquire.” But there is no entry of his death in the 
registers at Dorking or Horsham: so perhaps he went 
back to lay his bones in his beloved Devon, A 
William Browne was buried at Tavistock on 
March 27th, 1643. This may or may not have been 
our author. “ Tavistock,—Wilton,—Dorking,” says 
Mr. Bullen,—“ Surely few poets have had a more 
tranquil journey to the Elysian Fields,” 


As with his life, so with his poetry—he went 
about it quietly, contentedly. He learned his art, as 
he confesses, from Spenser and Sidney; and he took 
it over ready-made, with all the conventions and 
pastoral stock-in-trade — swains languishing for 
hard-hearted nymphs, nymphs languishing for hard- 
hearted swains; sheep-cotes, rustic dances, junket- 
ings, anadems, and true-love knots; monsters invented 
for the perpetual menace of chastity ; chastity under- 
going the most surprising perils, but always saved in 
the nick of time, if not by an opportune shepherd, 
then by an equally opportune river-god or earth- 
quake ; episodes innumerable, branching off from the 
main stem of the narrative at the most critical point, 
and luxuriating in endless ramifications. Beauty, 
eluding unwelcome embraces, is never too hotly 
pressed to dally with an engaging smile or choose 
the most agreeable words for depicting her tribula- 
tion. Why indeed should she hurry? It is all a 
polite and pleasant make-believe ; and when 
Marina and Doridon are tired, they stand aside 
and watch the side couples, Fida and Remond, and 
get their breath again for the next figure. As 
for the finish of the tale, there is no finish. The 
narrator will stop when he is tired, just then and no 
sooner. What became of Marina after Triton rolled 
away the stone and released her from the Cave of 
Famine? I am sure I don’t know. I have followed 
her adventures up to that point (thoug’: I should be 
very sorry to attempt a précis of them without the 
book) through some 370 pages of verse. Does this 
mean that I am greatly interested in her? Notin 
the least. I am quite content to hear no more about 
her. Let us have the lamentations of Celadyne for 
a change —though “for a change” is much too 
strong an expression. The author is quite able to 
invent more adventures for Marina, if he chooses to, 
by the hour together. If he does not choose to, well 
and good. 


Was then the composition of “ Britannia’s Pas- 
torals” a useless or inconsiderable feat? Not at all: 
since to read them is to taste a mild but continuous 
pleasure. In the first place, it is always pleasant to 
see a good man thoroughly enjoying himself: and 
that Browne thoroughly “relisht versing "—to use 
George Herbert’s pretty phrase—would be patent 
enough, even had he not left us an express 
assurance :— 


“What now I sing is but to pass away 
A tedious hour, as some musicians play; 
Or make another my own griefs bemoan— 


—rather affected, that, one suspects : 








“Or to be least alone when most alone. 
In this can I, as oft as I will choose, 
Hug sweet content by my retiréd Muse, 
And in a study find as much to please 
As others in the greatest palaces, 
Each man that lives, according to his power 
On what he loves bestows an idle hour. 
Instead of hounds that make the wooded hills 
Talk in a hundred voices to the rills, 
I like the pleasing cadence of a line 
Struck by the consort of the sacred Nine. 
In lieu of hawks. . .” 


—and so on. Indeed, unless it be Wither, there is no 
poet of the time who practised his art with such 
entire cheerfulness: though Wither's satisfaction 
had a deeper note, as when he says of his Muse— 


“Her true beauty leaves behind 
Apprehensions in the mind, 
Of more sweetness than all art 
Or inventions can impart ; 
Thoughts too deep to be express’d, 
And too strong to be suppressed.” 


Yet Charles Lamb’s nice observation— 


[“ Fame, and that too after death, was all which hitherto the 
ets had promised themselves from their art. It seems to have 
on left to Wither to discover that poetry was a present posses. 
sion as well as a rich reversion, and that the muse had promise 
of both lives—of this, and of that which was to come.” } 


—must be extended by us, after reading his lines 
quoted above, to include William Browne. 


As for posthumous fame, Browne confides to us 
his aspirations in that matter also :— 


“And Time may be so kind to these weak lines 
To keep my name enroll’d past his that shines 
In gilded marble, or in brazen leaves: 
Since verse preserves, when stone and brass deceives. 
Or if (as worthless) Time not lets it live 
To those full days which others’ Muses give, 
Yet I am sure I shall be heard and sung 
Of most severest eld and kinder young 
Beyond my days; and maugre Envy’s strife, 
Add to my name some hours beyond my life.” 


This is the amiable hope of one who lived an entirely 
amiable life in 
“homely towns, 
Sweetly environ’d with the daisied downs :” 


and who is not the less to be beloved because at times 
his amiability prevents him from attacking even our 
somnolence too fiercely. 


Mr. Bullen’s memoir introduces a new and im- 
portant edition of Browne which Mr. Gordon Goodwin 
has prepared for “ The Muses’ Library ” (Lawrence & 
Bullen). It is, I should hope, a superfluity to praise 
“The Muses’ Library” at this time of day, although 
these little volumes move to praise whenever they 
are opened—so comfortably they lie in the hand, s 
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so clear of errors. And the two new volumes rank 
with the best of the series. Mr. Goodwin's notes are 
not too many, are invariably useful and—as far as 
an ordinary reader can test them—accurate. Two 
of his discoveries are really important. 


In the first place the “tribe of Ben” must at 
length give up to Browne the famous epitaph on the 
Countess Dowager of Pembroke, beginning 


“ Underneath this sable herse — 
Lies the subject of all verse. 


It has, of course, been for a long time—a hundred 
and fifty years certainly—assigned by everybody 
Jonson. Undoubtedly, too, the manner 1s rather 
Jonson’s than Browne's. Nevertheless the evidence 
that Browne wrote it seems irresistible. The lines 
(plus a second and vastly inferior verse) occur 12 r 
middle seventeenth-century MS. in the library 0 
Trinity College, Dublin, and are there signed “W — 
Browne.” Aubrey quotes them, in his “Natu - 
History of Wiltshire,” as “made by Mr. Browne, 
who wrote the Pastorals.” Moreover, as Mr. Goodwia 
points out, Browne pointedly refers to such an Y” 
taph in his “Elegy on Charles, Lord Herbert 
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ae OO : = 
cardiff and Shurland,” which is written in the same 
metre -— 
« And since my weak and saddest verse 
Was worthy thought thy grandam’s herse ; 
Accept of this!” 


nson’s admirers—no poet has admirers more jealous 
_are not likely to give up the six famous lines with- 
nta struggle. But Jonson himself is big enough to 
spare them and be no less for the loss. 


Secondly, Mr. Goodwin now prints, for the first 
ime, pieces of Browne’s found in MS. in the Salis- 
bary Cathedral Library: and the third is a little 
ong so lively and charming that it must be 
- SONNET. 
For her gait if she be walking, 

Be she sitting I desire her 

For her state’s sake, and admire her 

For her wit if she be talking : 
Gait and state and wit approve her ; 
For which all and each I love her. 


Be she sullen, I commend her 

For a modest: be she merry 

For a kind one her prefer I: 

Briefly, everything doth lend her 
So much grace and so approve her, 
That for everything I love her. 


This is not the best that Browne can give: not of 
the same quality as the Siren’s song that opens his 
Imer Temple masque, nor as 


“So shuts the marigold her leaves 
At the departure of the sun ; 
So from the honeysuckle sheaves 
The bee goes when the day is done. . . 


” 


-nor as his famous lament for William Ferrar 
brother of Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding), 
drowned at sea— 
“ Glide soft, ye silver floods 
And every spring : 
Within the shady woods 
Let no bird sing ”— 


famous both for its own sake and because Keats 
wade such effective use of the last line quoted; but 
the lines are worthy to be set in any anthology 
side Jonson's “If I freely may discover,” or the 
onymous madrigal “ Love not me for comely 
mace.” And if the casual reader but remembers 
Browne as the poet who had the honour to supply 
Keats with inspiration, there will always be others, 
iid enough of them, to prize his ambling, amiable 
Muse for her own qualities. A. T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 





ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 


lesyyson’s Ipynts oF THE KING AND ARTHURIAN STORY 

FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By M. W. MacCallum, 

Professor of Modern Literature in the University of Sydney. 
lasgow : James Maclehose & Sons. 


ROFESSOR MacCALLUM is already favourably 
known to that portion of the public which cares at 
one for research and a cultivated style as the author 
*avolume of “Studies in High German and Low 
*mman Literature,” a series of essays which have 
rare merit of being at the same time literary and 
“arned. His present work, as erudite as its prede- 
cessor, and equally attractive in its manner, has, from 
; ®ordinary point of view, the additional advantage 
nn more popular subject-matter, and one eminently 
. totic. For King Arthur is the nearest approach 
‘tational hero that England possesses. And, in 
ese days of “the revolt of the Celt,” when we are 
at hing again to be proud of the Celtic strain 
© race, to make the most of it in individual 

ai sand to maintain that Shakespeare himself, a 
of mid-England, was, by birth and genius, less 








a Saxon than a Celt, the certainty that Arthur, if he 
ever existed, was, in point of fact, not an English- 
man at all, rather tends in his favour than otherwise 
as the national hero of England. 

The introductory chapters of Mr. MacCallum’s 
book, tracing the Arthurian legend from its origin 
among the Celts, through its Anglo-Norman de- 
velopments, down to its classic form in the “ Morte 
d’Arthur” of Malory, are full of interesting matter, 
admirably arranged. In its origins, the legend was 
sufficiently simple and unsophisticated. For men of 
to-day, who know of the Table Round, sometimes, 
perhaps, through Malory, but, as a rule, almost 
entirely through Tennyson, it is rather startling to 
read the following description (it occurs in the old 
Welsh story “ Kulhwch and Olwen”) of the physical 
effects of depression of spirits upon one of Arthur’s 
knights: “On the day when he was sad, he would 
let one of his lips drop down below his waist, while 
he turned up the other like a cap on his head.” 

With Nennius, at the end of the eighth century, 
Wwe arrive at manners more proximately modern. 
Arthur is already a Christian hero, who, under the 
patronage of Christ and Our Lady, triumphs in 
twelve great battles over the pagan white dragon. 
Three centuries later, Geoffrey of Monmouth, deriv- 
ing his material from Breton modifications of the 
legend, makes Arthur, like another Charlemagne, 
conquer the continent from Norway to Aquitaine, 
gives him his wife Guanhumara (Guenevere), and 
institutes love-lists at his Court. These love-lists 
show that we have reached the era of chivalry, and 
to chivalry and its requirements Mr. MacCallum 
devotes several suggestive pages, setting forth how 
chivalry was a compromise between the world and 
the Church, “ the adaptation of lay ethics to clerical 
ethics,” how, under its auspices, the old hero became 
the medieval knight, with something of the cha- 
racter of a monk, and how Arthur, a warrior who 
was also almost a saint, became the type, in story, of 
this character and class. 

With the Reformation, old romance lost much of 
its potency and charm over the soil from which it 
had sprung. Rabelais, in France, burlesqued the 
“Table Round ;” in Germany, Hans Sachs flattened 
its legends beneath his home-made Lutheran boots: 
Roger Ascham expressed the feeling of his English 
Puritan contemporaries in regard to “books of 
chivalry,” when he wrote in the “ Schoolmaster ” that 
these were “made in monasteries by idle monks 
and wanton canons. As one for example, ‘ Morte 
Arthur,’ the whole pleasure of which book standeth 
in two special points, in open manslaughter and 
bold bawdry.” Still, in Britain, at any rate, King 
Arthur’s name was never wholly dispossessed of its 
spell. His fortunes supplied an occasional subject 
for the minor Elizabethan dramatists. Spenser's 
“Faery Queen,” and the uses he there made of 
Arthurian legend, are familiar to all of us, at least 
by report; and, as most people are aware, Milton 
had chosen for theme of his “ heroic song” the royal 
state and fall of Arthur before finally electing to 
sing the original greatness and fall of man. All this 
is related, with large knowledge and grace, by Mr. 
MacCallum, who is obviously greatly dowered, for 
all mundane purposes at least, with the virtue 
theologians esteem so highly, “the inestimable gift 
of final perseverance.” He has, for example, 
achieved the perusal of Sir Richard Blackmore’s 
epics on Arthur, on which he remarks: “The merit 
of his best passages is, of course, very modest, but 
when read good-naturedly they seem to possess a 
little.” Few men nowadays can be in a position to 
challenge this merciful verdict. 

The pages in which Mr. MacCallum traces the 
stream of Arthurian legend, in England and abroad, 
from the seventeenth century down to our own time, 
are amply furnished with interest and the results of 
a polyglot research. But, to most readers, the 
chapters on the treatment of Arthurian story by 
Tennyson and his English contemporaries will prob- 
ably be the chief attraction of a richly informed and 
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richly suggestive book. In his estimate of contempor- 
aries, Mr. MacCallum is perhaps less than just to 
Matthew Arnold's “ Tristram and Iseult.” He praises 
it, indeed ; but with a suspicion of effort. It is fair 
to add that the poem is hardly, as a rule, ranked 
among its author's best. And yet the last meeting 
of the lovers in Arnold’s dramatic narrative is a 
masterpiece of tenderest pathos; most tender and 
pathetic, too, is the picture of Iseult of Brittany, the 
little-loved all-suffering wife—“ Joy has not found 
her yet, nor ever will’”—who has been oftenest dis- 
dained by poets who have touched this story. 
Swinburne, for instance, in what Mr. MacCallum 
appropriately calls the “ gorgeous poetry” of “ Tris- 
tram of Lyonesse,’ making her merely a jealous 
woman, maddened for revenge. 

It is true, however, as Mr. MacCallum says, that 
Arnold's “ Tristram and Iseult” is not pre-eminently 
medieval in feeling or workmanship ; while in feeling 
and workmanship alike William Morris’s “‘ Defence 
of Guenevere” is so medizval as to be practically 
unique in nineteenth-century literature. We, at 
least, have never come across any volume of poems 
really comparable, in their line, to these marvellous 
first-fruits of a delightful genius; and the samples 
Mr. MacCallum gives of the poetry of Robert Stephen 
Hawker, whose medizvalism, he asserts, “ was even 
more thorough and complete than that of the youth- 
ful Morris,’ do not strike us as the work of a master 
of the craft. 

In the concluding chapters of his volume, which 
treat exclusively of Tennyson, and of Tennyson as 
an Arthurian poet, Mr. MacCallum developes, in 
much detail and with almost an excess of illustrative 
quotation, the allegory, “Sense at war with Soul,” 
which the poet himself tells us was hidden in the 
Idylls, and traces, in order, their sequence and con- 
nection with each other. He is inclined to regard 
the Idylls as Tennyson's leading work. In point of 
bulk they are so, and possibly, among his major 
works, in point of perfection of form. And their 
author's ethos is perhaps more fully apparent in the 
Idylls than in‘any other of his works. Arthurian 
legend, ranging from the heterodox passion of Tris- 
tram and Iseult to the Catholic ecstasy of the Holy 
Grail, contains possibilities of offence for many; but 
the great poet who made such exquisite use of it in 
“The Idylls of the King” was obviously determined 
that wherever else his poems might be found, by 
whoever else they might be cared for, they should 
in any case lie on drawing-room tables, and be 
cherished by young ladies who frequent the Anglican 
communion. 

In regard to Mr. MacCallum’s criticism of the 
Idylls, separately or as a series, it is to pay him a 
high compliment, but one well merited, to affirm that 
even to-day, when so much has been recently written 
and is being written still, about all that touches 
Tennyson, admirers of the poet will lose both plea- 
sure and profit if they fail toavail themselves of this 
masterly book. 


A DOUBLE BIOGRAPHY. 


oF Two Nose Lives. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare. London: G. Allen. 


THERE is undeniable charm about this book, and 
interest as well, albeit its “linked sweetness” is 
intolerably drawn out by Mr. Hare, who has loaded 
its pages with a great deal of life’s dreariest 
commonplace. The ladies of whom these volumes 
are memorials are Lady Canning, the wife of 
“Clemency” Canning, and Lady Waterford, of artistic 
renown. Their father, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 
Was a quaint and incompetent diplomat, of whom 
many funny stories used to circulate. Mr. Hare is 
content with one, based upon the fact that his 
lordship lost control over his legs, which occasionally 
carried him whither he would not go. The wit of 
his family was probably derived ex parte maternd, 
Lord Stuart, then Sir Charles, having married in 


Tue Story 








1816 the Lady Elizabeth Yorke, a daughter of th 
third Lord Hardwicke, who had in his turn marri r 
one of the eleven children of the barbarous — 
Countess of Balcarres. ” 

This pedigree enables Mr. Hare to begin his book 
picturesquely enough :— 


“Lady Elizabeth Lindsay was one of a strange 
children who were met in a desolate road in Seot] 
in single file, headed by the eldest boy, who was carrying 4) 
baby, gipsy-fashion, on his back. They were the eleven ‘children 
of Anne, Countess of Balearres, making their eseape from ~ 
harsh treatment, and going forth to seek their fortunes in the 
world. One of the younger boys had displeased his mother te 
she had ordered a footman to throw him into a pond in front of 
the house. He managed to seramble out. and she desired tha: 
he might be thrown in again. Once more he clambered out and 
she shouted ‘ Throw him in again,’ when, with comic solemnity 
the child looked up in her face, and said, ‘ Woman, wad 
droon your son?’ and she desisted, but forthwith the children 
determined to make their escape.” 


procession of 
and, walking 


Lady Hardwicke, who lived to an immense age 
really was that by no means rara avis a witty 
woman. Her letters are much better worth reading 
than those of either of her grand-daughters. Lady 
Canning was born in Paris, in March, 1817, and 
Lady Waterford, “in the chamber and bed of 
the beautiful Pauline,” on the 14th of April, 1818, 
They seem to have been pretty from the begin. 
ning, healthy, and good-tempered. Their mother, 
who had to live up to old Lady Hardwicke's 
intellectual standpoint, gives, in her letters home, 
interesting accounts both of her offspring and of 
the humours of the Paris of 1819—of the Orleans 
tribe and the Berrys—of Louis XVIII. and Mme. 
d’Angouléme, and other “ historical’ figures, now 
as melancholy as a child’s doll from whose body 
its mischievous owner has extracted all the bran. 
In 1824 Sir Charles Stuart was recalled from Paris, 
not without a eompliment from Talleyrand, who 
asserted “that he knew how Stuart had conducted 
himself dans les circonstances les plus Epineuses.” 
His children “ were enraptured to exchange the con- 
finement to a small garden in the Champs Elysées 
for the large grounds and widespreading park of 
Wimpole. The little Louisa of six years old wrote 
thence to her father :— 


“ Noy. 6, 1824. We are very good and we are very happy, 
and we amuse ourselves very much at Wimpole, and we like 
it better than Paris. Wimpole is a very nice place, and I am 
sure you will like it as well as I do. Yon will be very mueh 
amused picking up stones.” 


What a pity it is that though we are all bom 
letter-writers so few of us live to growup! Sir 
Charles Stuart was seldom so harmlessly employed 
as “picking up stones.” He preferred to lay them 
down; in other words, he well-nigh ruined himself 
by building at Highcliff, near Bournemouth. In 1828 
he returned to Paris as ambassador, and was made 4 
peer. Charles X. had succeeded his brother. By 
this time the two sisters had begun mildly to assert 
themselves, and under the care of the usual devoted 
governess, studied their “ Mangnall,” and learnt to 
draw and paint in water-colours. In 1830 Lord 
Stuart left Paris for good, and his daughters returned 
home, where they seem chiefly to have lived wi 
their mother and grandmother. 

In 1835 the elder sister, Charlotte, married Charles 
Canning, the only surviving son of the famous George 
Canning. Charles Canning inherited a great measure 
of his father’s sole fortune, his face, and was a mat 
not only .of presence, but cf some character. He 
held at different times various political offices, but it 
was not till 1855 that his “chance” came in te 
shape of the Governor-Generalship of India. +h¢ 
incidents of Lord Canning’s rule are only too W! 
known. His wife’s letters home are not very. a 
spiriting reading. She seems to have known om 
of what was going on around her, to have been se 
ill-informed and hardly suspicious of the truth of : 
situation, or even of all its horrors. But it ~ 
terrible experience. Lady Canning died in India 
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November, 1861, to the great grief of her husband. 
ve Hare gives us to understand that the marriage 
jas not a particularly happy one. Lord Canning, 
or some reason OF another, was not an attentive 
pasband, though no doubt the Indian gossip that 
the mutiny brought them together was truer than 
ach gossip usually is. However, the poor lady, once 
jead, Was truly mourned. 

Louisa Stuart fell to the lot of the Marquis of 
Waterford, a man of erratic ways and somewhat 
meontrollable disposition, who carried off his lovely 
prize to Curraghmore, where she lived a lonely life, 
shilst her lawful lord followed the fox. This 
narriage took place in 1842. Lord Waterford can 
iardly be acquitted of the charge of selfishness. He 
jid not like his wife going about—* You are too 
yeautiful,” he said—but he had not the faintest idea 
of accommodating his somewhat useless life to that 
of the young creature he had carried off to his den. 


“During these years it is remembered how often Lord 
Waterford did not return from hunting till 10 p.m., and then 
would sleep for two hours, so that dinner was not till midnight ; 
ret how his wife, who had been alone all day, was always smiling 
wd ready to welcome him. She never complained of anything 
rich gave pleasure to her husband.” 


This life had its disciplinary effect. It improved 
lady Waterford’s art, and qualified her for the 
aintly life which is her decided note. Solitude is 
the mother of saintliness. Lady Waterford’s letters 
o reported observations do not supply evidence of 
wy originality of mind or brightness of fancy. She 
widom says anything provocative of thought; but, 
o the other hand, as life advanced with her, she 
nore and more displays a turn for piety and the dis- 
tinction of real goodness. Lord Waterford perished 
whilst chasing the fox in 1859, and his widow re- 
noved to Ford Castle, in Northumberland, where 
she lived a life of Christian benevolence till the 
llth of May, 1891, when she passed quietly away. 

When her things were being distributed after her 
death an old man begged her sealskin jacket. He 
had been walking by her donkey-chair in the road 
when they found a female tramp lying in the ditch 
very ill indeed. Lady Waterford got out of her 
chair and made the man help her to lift the poor 
woman into it. Then she took off her own jacket 
and put it on the sick woman. 


_ “But it was not my lady’s putting her jacket on the woman 
‘at I caved about,” said the man; “ but that she did not consider 
ter jacket the least polluted by having been worn by the tramp. 
‘ie wore it herself afterwards as if nothing had happened.” 


Our common humanity lies at the bottom of 
everything that is good, and is the only fulcrum 
strong enough to bear a lever which can move the 
world. Had Mr. Hare’s three volumes been reduced 
toone, the general reader, whose interests are char- 
ater, description, observation, and who is wholly 
indifferent to dry records of what “Grandmamma” or 
, Aunt Caledon” did on a particular day, would have 
felt more grateful than he does. To have to pick 
your way through a long book is tedious. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE RAILWAY. 


Uvk Raitways. By John Pendleton. London: Cassell & 
Company. 
IF civilisation could move as rapidly in the intellec- 
tual and moral sphere as it does in the mechanical, 
What gigantic strides our social development would 
make | Compared with the progress of rationalism 
0 religious thought, for example, the growth of our 
wae? system is a story of breathless despatch. 
, ithin sixty years these islands have been covered 
» thy aang of steel which turns to commonplace 
- acility of transit that was inconceivable two 
A erations back. It is always amusing to study 
sean eodings which surrounded the cradle of a 
ha enterprise. Mr. Pendleton has collected the 
“phecies that beset the infancy of steam—the 





warnings of educated and uneducated alike that it 
meant disorder to established industries, and Bedlam 
for its chief progenitors. Cows were to refuse food, 
hares to become sterile, pheasants and foxes to perish 
of poisoned air, horses to die out, oats and hay to 
be unsaleable, houses to be burnt, and inns ruined 
wherever the railway carried its fateful track. 
Farmers and stable-boys assembled to resist the 
surveyors, and great landlords ordered their game- 
keepers to waylay George Stephenson. A parson 
was so energetic in this warfare that the survey of 
his glebe had to be made by strategy when he was 
engaged in the pulpit. It must be admitted that the 
scepticism of the time was not altogether unreason- 
able. Stephenson’s indomitable genius had to deal 
with the most intractable materials, and it was not 
wholly irrational then to question his capacity to 
achieve the drainage of Chat Moss. Mr. Pendleton’s 
vivacious account of the trial of the locomotives 
which competed for a prize of five hundred pounds 
suggests some excuse for incredulous spectators. 
The locomotive was by no means the original idea 
of the enterprising railway contractor. Bills were 
carried through Parliament without any mention of 
motive power, and it was commonly understood that 
it would be supplied by horses or by fixed engines. 
Again the persistence of Stephenson gave a fillip to 
the sluggish minds of his contemporaries. He de- 
manded a locomotive, and the directors of the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway offered the prize for 
competition. One of the engines was driven by 
bellows, which collapsed on the second day. 
Another distinguished itself chiefly by “a startling 
blast from its chimney.” It had “a funnel filled 
with fury; its steam blast was so fierce that it 
blew burning coke high into the air”—an exploit 
which may well have alarmed the neighbouring 
householders. “The driver, who, like the cricketers 
in olden times, wore a tall hat, stood on the buffer- 
plank in front of the engine; but the fireman, also 
in a tall hat, rode on the foot-plate at the back of 
the whimsical locomotive, which went through such 
grotesque antics at the trial that it frightened the 
driver, and he gavein.” Of four champions, Stephen- 
son’s “Rocket” was the easy victor, amazing all 
beholders by running thirty-five miles in an hour 
and forty-eight minutes with thirteen tons weight. 
A large part of Mr. Pendleton’s work is concerned 
with the growth of great railway companies, and 
with personal characteristics of their most notable 
administrators. Sir Richard Moon, for instance, 
lives in anecdote as the disciplinarian who could not 
endure the local vernacular in which the porters 
called out the names of railway stations in the 
mining districts. Hearing a Lancashire lad bawling 
“Tidsley Bunke” instead of “ Tyldesley Banks,” the 
chairman of the London and North-Western forth- 
with gave the offender a lesson in pronunciation, 
with the practical result that a number of pitmen, who 
did not recognise their own station in the revised 
accents of the newly instructed porter, were nearly 
carried on in the trains. Of the courage and 
coolness with which the difficulties and perils 
of tunnel-making were faced and conquered Mr. 
Pendleton gives some striking illustrations. Perhaps 
the average householder does not often think kindly 
of the railway navvy, and sometimes even shudders 
at the habits of that brawny son of toil. But the 
navvy is capable of a rare heroism. During the con- 
struction of the Midland line between Ambergate 
and Manchester, the end of a tunnel fell in, and a 
great many workmen were imprisoned for twenty- 
three hours. When they were rescued it was found 
that the men “had actually continued their work 
after the tunnel end had fallen in, one of their mates 
encouraging them to do so by saying, ‘ Well, chaps, we 
shall never get out alive, so we may as well go on with 
our bit while we can.” It would be difficult to give 
a more forcible comment on the injunction, “ What 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 
In the infinite humour and adventures of the rail- 
way these volumes are rich. There is the delightful 
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story of the old lady on the Underground who 
always alighted from the train backwards. She 
besought the assistance of a fellow-traveller. “ You 
see, 1 am well on in years and afflicted, and I have 
to get out slowly and backwards; and when the 
porter sees me getting out, he shouts, ‘ Look alive, 
ma’am,’ and gives me a push from behind—and I’ve 
been round the circle twice already!” There is the 
haughty tyranny of mind over matter in the solicitor 
who returned to his compartment with a piece of 
very heavy pork-pie. “Can you digest that?” 
sceptically inquired a fellow-traveller. “ Digest it?” 
was the reply. “Do you think, sir, that I allow my 
stomach to dictate to me what I think proper to put 
into it?” To the student of character, travel by 
railway offers inexhaustible opportunities ; but there 
is, indeed, no branch of his subject to which Mr. 
Pendleton has not done ample justice. 


FICTION, 


Saint Ann’s. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. In 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


THe PrRIsONER OF ZENDA. Being the History of Three 
Months in the Life of an English Gentleman. By Anthony 
Hope. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 
vols. London: Maemillan & Company. 
THE Story OF MARGREDEL. Being a Fireside History of a 


Fifeshire Family. By David Storrar Meldram. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 


2 vols. 


In 3 


WHATEVER else we may miss in the writings of Mr. 
Norris, we never fail to find good taste and good 
breeding among his characters. Even his villains 
are, as a rule, people with whom no reasonable 
person would object to sit down at dinner, whilst 
his ordinary characters are always ladies and gentle- 
men. “Saint Ann’s” is no exception to the rule. 
It introduces us to a villain of really colossal 
wickedness, a man who talks about the human 
beings he has killed as other men talk of the 
salmon they have captured; but then he is a 
great traveller, and travellers are _ proverbially 
privileged, not only in the matter of killing ob- 
noxious “natives,” but in that of talking about 
their exploits afterwards. So Mr. Hammersley, 
when he makes his appearance at Saint Ann’s, the 
beautiful Devonshire property which has been left 
to Mr. Foley, a cousin whom he hates, instead of to 
himself, is received by the select society of the neigh- 
bourhood with open arms. Mr. Foley has a son, 
Arthur by name, who is the hero of the tale. He is 
one of Mr. Norris’s typical heroes; perhaps a little 
stronger in muscle than in brain, but a thoroughly 
good fellow all through. He has signalised his ar- 
rival with his father at Saint Ann’s, when the latter 
took possession of his property, by quickly falling in 
love, after the manner of susceptible youth, with 
Rhoda Meynell, the sister of an eccentric but im- 
pecunious retired officer who has made himself the 
good angel of Bridstow, the little watering-place hard 
by Saint Ann’s. This Colonel Meynell is a character 
such as Mr. Norris loves to make known to us. 
It is his business in life to evangelise the inhabitants 
of the little village in which he lives, and he accom- 
plishes his task in part by driving them to church or 
chapel, and in part by teaching them to play cricket. 
He has his own views as to his sister’s future, and 
those views are by no means compatible with her 
engagement to Mr. Arthur Foley, so long as Mr. 
Foley is merely a well-to-do, idle young man without 
@ serious purpose in life. It is at this point in the 
story that Mr. Hammersley appears upon the scene, 
and with him his lovely half-Spanish daughter. 
Then begin troubles of the genteel, almost serio- 
comic, kind with which Mr. Norris visits his 
characters. Arthur and Rhoda, though they love 
each other dearly, fall out, and the young man 
straightway becomes one of the victims of his cousin, 
the Anglo-Spanish coquette. Finally, Hammersley 








: : + ee 
invites Arthur to accompany him on a Sporting trip 


to the Pyrenees. Mr. Foley, senior, is horrified mo 
the thought of his son’s accompanying such & man 
as Hammersley on a shooting expedition, for, jn de. 
fault of Arthur, Hammersley will be th . 
, ry e © next heir 
to the property. Yet, in spite of old Foley’s fears 
Arthur duly goes to the Pyrenees with this terri; 
person, and, when there, the villain actually does 
try to kill him, but, as sometimes happens, gets 
killed himself instead. This is but a fragment of the 
plot, nor shall we reveal the remainder to our 
readers. They must go to Mr. Norris's vivacioys 
pages, and enjoy a delightful story for themselves, 

“A.T.QC.” told his readers in last weg, 
SPEAKER what he thought of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” and those who had read the book befor 
him can but endorse his opinion. No better one. 
volume story than this has been published for many 
aday. It eclipses all Mr. Anthony Hope's previous 
efforts, remarkable as they have been, and it throw 
into the shade most of the stories of adventure that 
have been given us during the last half-dozen years, 
One wearied reviewer, at all events, must bear wit. 
ness to the fact that this brilliant tale of adventure 
and romance made him oblivious to the flight of time 
and caused him to be guilty of at least one serious 
breach of engagement. What more can be said in 
praise of a romance which will be appreciated and 
enjoyed by all who are lucky enough to read it, and 
which will carry the reader along in one breathless 
spurt of interest and admiration from the first page 
to the last ? 

A rather belated access of patriotism has led Mr, 
Marion Crawford to transfer his attentions from 
that modern Rome which he has made his own to 
the New York of to-day. “Katharine Lauderdale” 
is obviously the first of a series of romances designed 
to illustrate the life in its various episodes of a New 
York family, just as in his recent works Mr. Craw- 
ford has illustrated the lives and characters of the 
illustrious family of Saracinesca. It is, perhaps, too 
soon to pronounce judgment upon the attempt as 4 
whole; but, so far, it must be confessed that the New 
York chronicles contrast unfavourably with those of 
Rome. The colour is less vivid, and the characters 
themselves less interesting. Can this be due to the 
fact that American life and character are really 
pitched in a lower key than the life and character 
of Italy, or is it that Mr. Crawford himself, 
despite his birth, is more at home in the Old World 
than in the New? We do not pretend to decide, 
but the fact remains that “ Katharine Lauderdale’ 
fails to grip us and to hold our fancy fast in the 
way in which the Saracinesca romances did. The 
character of Katharine herself is charming, but 
she only seems to reveal herself to us when 
these three volumes come to an end; and as for 
the other personages in the story, including the 
unfortunate dipsomaniac to whom Katharine & 
secretly married, we confess that they interest 
but slightly. It is, however, unfair to judge any 
work of art whilst itis still incomplete. “ Katharine 
Lauderdale” is evidently but a prologue, and we 
must wait for the succeeding stories before we can 
judge Mr. Crawford’s latest venture. It is needless 
to say that these volumes abound in those g 
things to which we are accustomed in the wile 
of this practised novelist. He draws a picture ° 
New York society that, if not particularly attractive 
seems at least to possess the merit of verisimilitude, 
and his minor characters are sketched with his 
originality and distinctness. More than this we dare 
not, at present, say of the Lauderdale series. ' 

A pleasant and wholesome tale is “The Story . 
Margrédel,” which, originally published in Blac 
wood’s Magazine, is now reprinted in volume form. 
A simple story, truly, with no pretensions to = 
elaboration of plot or subtle analysis of mative, oa 
full of that quiet charm and homely humour W : 
tonic flavour is in happiest contrast with ry . din 
introspective fiction of to-day. The scene }s — 
the quaint old Fifeshire town of Kirkcaldy, ¥ 
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———E_— a * 
ibe author depicts as it appeared in the early days of 
ibis century ; and it is in his faithful portrayal of 
ji ways and old customs that the chief merit of the 
dory lies. As we read, we seem to feel the very at- 
“phere of the ancient harbour-town surrounding 
ys, 90 familiar is the setting of the homely narrative. 
fhe story deals with the fortunes of two brothers, 
Douglas and William Oliphant, merchants of some 
te in Kirkcaldy. The marriage of the elder 
other to beautiful Jean Maitland cuts the younger 
gan to the quick, for he is himself in love with the 
fosome maiden, and full well he knows that 
jouglas, the handsome roué, will not make her 
isppy: The marriage, indeed, turns out a bad 
wrgain for poor Jean, who sees her husband grow- 
gg daily more riotous and violent and less regardful 
¢ her love. They are blessed with two lovely 
dildren, in whom the heart-broken woman seeks 
wnfort. But a curse is on all the women of the 
liphant family, and Jean’s fair daughter grows up 
aly to die in early womanhood. Margrédel, a 
french girl of mysterious parentage, has come 
into the story and into young Jean’s life, which 
de unconsciously blights by the influence of her 
aperior attractions on Miss Oliphant’s lover. Mar- 
pédel, in fact, is the instrument of Nemesis in 
wenging upon Douglas Oliphant the forgotten sins 
this hot youth ; for she is his illegitimate daughter, 
the child of a French sweetheart whom he had, 
fore his marriage, seduced and abandoned. A 
wy grim tragedy is played out in quiet Kirkcaldy 
it the close of the story, and it ends in deepest 
doom. The passions depicted are a little too big for 
the frame, and the secret of Margrédel’s birth is 
tlerably obvious from the beginning of the book, 
veakening the plot. But there is a vein of freshness 
ud sweetness in this charming little story which 
compensates for defects of construction and meagre- 
ns of incident. As a picture of old-time Scottish 
life, “Margrédel” is a book to be heartily com- 
uended. 





A DICTIONARY OF MODERN GREEK. 


4 Grezx-Enciish DicTIONARY, WITH AN APPENDIX OF CYPRIOTE 
Worps. By A. Kyriakides. Nicosia, Cyprus. (London: Nutt.) 
Taz work before us is primarily intended for a Cypriote public, 
wisecondarily for English people who desire to learn modern 
Greek. This is hardly, indeed, as the author maintains, “ almost 
‘necessity’ at the present time ; but a working knowledge of 
tis 80 easy of acquisition by anyone who has learnt ancient 
orek, that it may be regarded as a very cheap luxury for 
tassical scholars. The dictionary before us seems well adapted 
to help in its attainment. It is inexpensive (half a sovereign 
vil purchase it), it is very full, and it seems to be quite up to 
te standard of good dictionaries of better-known modern 
aoguages. The author has done his best to overtake the addi- 
‘ms made to the language by Hellenic journalism, and has 
nven a few phrases, one of which (“it is not high theology ”= 
ts not abstruse”) is a curious reminiscence of a time when the 
oreek-speaking masses were ready to fight to the death about 
te presence of an iota in the Nicene Creed. That period has 
mssed: but perhaps the fact that verbatim reports of sermons 
“regularly published in a Cypriote paper may indicate that 
‘e study of the subject is destined to revive. The glossary of 
‘3priote words appended is interesting to the philologist. We 
“ust confess that, except a few which are obviously Italian, or 
‘mations of familiar Greek words, we have not the faintest 
“a of their derivation. Cyprus has been under so many foreign 
“lets that her people have had plenty of opportunities for the 


“quisition of a varied vocabulary. 


OUR CIVIC LIFE. 


Tr ENGLISHMAN AT Home: His RESPONSIBILITIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
By Edward Porritt, London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


rd book is primarily intended for American readers, but it 
lee to have an extensive circulation on this side of the 
tational Describing as it does our local government, edu- 
Parliam, ecclesiastical, and poor-law systems, as well as our 
‘emsarpe’ | and judicial institutions, it forms an admirable 
ut th ~~ of that civie teaching, the introduction of which is 
buck pst of the services of the present Government. Any 

of this kind suggests a comparison with that most admir- 


dle 


aa of political manuals, Fiske’s ‘“ Civil Government in the 
~dited States,” 
sae's, but 


i; 8." Mr. Porritt’s work is on a lower plane than Mr. 
it is a sound, serviceable, and eminently readable 








book on a thorny and confusing subject which the clearest of 
expositors must find it difficult to describe. There are useful 
chapters on the position of ‘ Labour” and labour legislation, 
land tenure, the “Services,” and the daily press, and the book is 
brought down to last autumn. Mr. Porritt is an Englishman 
resident in America, who has been familiarised with his subject 
ty a long and varied career in his native country as a journalist. 

e disclaims all attempt at comparing the institutions of 
England with those of America; but we cannot but feel he has 
an eye on American politics when he comments on the despatch 
shown in English criminal procedure, the general absence of 
political considerations in local appointments, and the scantiness 
of the official patronage, whether of any local or of the central 
Government. We are glad our own country comes out of the 
comparison so well, We have not noticed any inaccuracies of 
importance, though we could readily have pardoned a few, and 
ean strongly recommend the book as containing in a short space 
a mass of information which every citizen ought to have and few 
can collect for themselves. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WE took up Captain Younghusband’s latest book, “On Short 
Leave to Japan,” with some degree of eagerness—a circumstance 
due to that previous record of adventurous travel, “ Eighteen 
Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat ”’—and on the whole we have 
not been disappointed with his less sensational description of the 
Land of Gentle Manners. On the principle, we suppose, that it 
is best to take the bull by the horns, Captain Younghusband 
hints in a genial and airy fashion in the opening pages that it 
requires some hardihood to inflict on readers of books of travel 
yet another volume on Japan. He is certainly right, especially 
as this latest book, though brightly written, is superficial, and 
tells us scarcely anything which is new. After all, Captain 
Younghusband spent only two or three months in Japan, though 
we make haste to add that he turned his “short leave” to good 
account, He scampered up and down the country, and so far as 
time and opportunity allowed, he seems to have left no stone un- 
turned to get at the actual facts concerning men and movements, 
politics and society, work and play, in the Mikado’s empire. 
He writes with humour, shrewdness, and abundant common- 
sense, and he endorses Charles Dickens’ opinion, that no man 
ought to enter a new country with rigidly preconceived opinions 
about it. He fell into the blunder of visiting Japan in the 
summer, when the weather is excessively hot, and he advises 
intending tourists to go thither in the autumn, since the winter 
is bitterly cold, and the spring is often very wet. Picturesque 
old-world Japan is rapidly yielding to the influence of Western 
civilisation, for the people, aie their stolid, apathetic 
neighbours in China, are impressionable, imitative, energetic, 
and ambitious, and therefore the sound of the locomotive is 
heard in the land, the school-board, and even the modern club 
are becoming acclimatised, and the electric light already throws 
its radiance at nightfall on the streets. Captain Younghusband 
maintains that it is easy to obtain a sufficient smattering of the 
language for travelling purposes, but really to master its diffi- 
culties is quite another affair. He makes a sweeping—and there- 
fore an unfair—assertion about the native guides. No doubt, 
like other people who enjoy a little brief authority, they are apt 
to prove despots, and, if not firmly handled, even stern task- 
masters, with fixed and maddening notions of what ought to be 
accomplished on any given day. Love of country may prompt 
such enthusiasm or the desire to give the traveller a full 
equivalent for his expense. Captain Younghusband, however, 
asserts that “ every single article bought with the assistance of 
a guide costs about 25 per cent. more than if the purchase were 
made direct)’ ; and this is a statement which, as it stands, we are 
not prepared to accept. We are assured that Japan is in danger 
of becoming the Ramsgate and Margate of the United States ; 
but the people are, nevertheless, beginning to have ideas of their 
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own and the courage of them. Japan has an army of fifty thousand 
men, and Captain Younghusband, who studied the rank and file 
of it with the cool eyes of a professional critic, came to the con- 
clusion that it is destined to take a much more important part 
than most people imagine in the development in the not distant 
future of the far East. 

We are not surprised to find Mr. Clement Scott’s graphic 
account of his recent tour round the globe—“ Pictures of the 
World "’—has passed into a second edition. It is written in a 
genial spirit, though in a style which is soft with adjectives. He 
saw a great deal that was typical and characteristic of the lands 
which he visited, and he contrives to give, within the modest 
compass of three hundred pages, a clear and animated account 
of his experiences. For the rest, there is nothing remarkable 
in the book beyond its author's keen sense of enjoyment and a 
certain pretty turn for glowing description, 

Mr. Surdett claims, with good reason, that his “ Hospital 
and Charities Annual” is a veritable year-book of philanthropy; 
it is clear in arrangement, descends with patient care to details, 
and is comprehensive in scope. The manual contains a review 
of the position, requirements, and cost of management of the 
voluntary charities, as well as an exhaustive survey of hospital 
work in all its departments during the year. Mr. Burdett lays 
special stress on the chief events which have marked the medical 
annals of 1893, and hie gives a lucid account of improved methods 
and new movements in philanthropy. He expresses surprise that 
the managers of the great general hospitals do not appropriate 
a ward for the reception of poor, paying patients. Cottage 
hospitals in England always take payment from patients who 
are able to contribute to the funds; and in the cities of the United 
States a large income is obtained by the hospitals in a similar 
way. Stress is laid on the urgent need for more consumption 
hospitals ; London alone at the present needs many hundreds of 
additional beds for the reception of cases of confirmed phthisis. 
One marked improvement which has been brought about in the 
year is the adoption of a uniform system of accounts—duly 
explained in these pages—by all the great metropolitan and 
many provincial hospitals. It is disconcerting to learn that, in 
apite of Hospital Saturdays and Sundays and other special efforts, 
the ordinary income for the year 1892 of the metropolitan hos- 
pitals and dispensaries was £171,881 less than the actual expendi- 
ture. The truth is, London is growing every year at such a 
startlingly rapid rate that the hospitals are quite unable to cope 
with the demands made upon them, for claimants on their care 
multiply altogether out of proportion to the increase in their 
annual revenue. The closing pages of the book contain a number 

‘of facts and statistics concerning British, American, and Colonial 
hospitals, asylums, medical schools, and colleges. 

Under the title of “ An Introduction to Structural Botany,” 
Dr. Dukinfield Seott, of Kew Gardens, has written a first guide 
for young students of that fascinating science. He deals entirely 
with flowering plants, and some parts of the book, he admits, 
cannot be grasped without close attention. We agree with him 
in thinking that if science is to be taken seriously in schools, it 
is desirable that those who study it should be compelled to use 
their brains, and not be allowed to regard it in the light of a 
holiday task. At the same time, in a book which is meant for 
schoolboys or girls the initial difficulties of the subject might 
certainly have been more lucidly explained; and if formidable 
technical terms had been Jess in evidence the progress of a be- 
ginner would not, in our judgment, have been tees swift. The 
book is thorough, accurate, and systematic; but it is written in 
a style which is dull, abrupt, and formal. 

Two new volumes of the “ Temple Shakespeare ” have just 
appeared--** The Merry Wives of Windsor” and “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” They are printed, with Mr. Aldis 
Wright's sanction, from the text of the Cambridge Edition, and 
Mr. Gollancz has in each instance added a sufficient glossary and 
a few pithy and well-chosen notes. The first known edition of 
“The Merry Wives’ is a quarto which was printed in 1602, 
and this droll comedy of contemporary manners was probably 
written, Mr. Gollancz coneludes, about Christmas, 1599. ‘‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Veroua” scems on internal evidence to have 
been one of the earliest of Shakespeare’s plays, though it was 
not printed apparently until it appeared in the Folio of 1623. 
The literary, historical, and critical aspects of both plays are 
briefly indicated in the preface to each volume. Paper, print, 
and binding are alike in excellent taste. 

Zoology and Geology—the former at considerable length— 
are both represented in Mr. Lydekker'’s book, which has just 
appeared with tle somewhat odd title—‘ Life and Rock.” 
Readers of Mr. Lydekker’s ** Manual of Paleontology,” and 
other scientific treatises, are aware that he possesses to an 
enviable degree the faeulty of lucid and attractive exposition. 
In the zoological section of the work a singularly clear and able 
description will be found of the natural history of particular 
groups of auimals, as well as a summary of the chief problems 
linked with evolution and parallelism in development. The 
book follows strictly scientific lines, and yet it is written with 
an easy grace and animation which is sure to make it popular 
with young students. The illustrations are, however, meagre in 
number and indifferent in quality, and the volume ought not to 
have been published without an index. 





Ti. 
There is truth in the statement that there is no royal 

success in the examinations of the Science and Art D oe h 
All candidates have, of course, to climb the difficult route 
sheer hard work. Mr. Henry Adams, Professor of Engi by 
at the City of London College, has just prepared my) te e 
Examinations of the Science and Art Department in “BR © the 
Construction ” during the last thirteen years, Each nest} 
given in the examination papers of both the elementary “ 
advanced classes is here stated, with its diagram exactly as g Ary 
and the solution of each problem has been carefully worked om 
to the required scale. Mr. Adams has had twenty-five yeen’ 
experience as a practical teacher, and we are glad to find him 
therefore, declaring that the papers which have been set in 
Examinations in Building Construction have been, in his j 
ment, so well arranged as to be almost beyond criticism " 
adds that the candidates with whom he has been perso 
acquainted have, almost without exception, come out ii thy 
true order of merit, and this, of course, shows the extreme fait. 
ness of the questions and the general absence of what students 
sometimes ruefully call catches. Both prospective competitors 
and teachers will find this manual of service. ‘ 
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